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EDITORIAL 


Vou. XIV 

“National Old names stick. Prior 
Forests” to the last session of 
Not » Congress our Govern- 
Reserves 


mental forest holdings 
were styled “reserves.” At the last 
session of Congress, happily, this name 
was changed to “National Forests.” 
In our April issue (page 168) this 
change was discussed and strongly ap- 
proved by Forestry AND IRRIGATION. 
Let the old name die as quickly as pos- 
sible, and the new take its place. 


t Among Secretary Will’s . 
. auditors at Eau Claire, 
y Wis., on November 12, 


was one of the leading lumbermen of 
the State. Following the address, he 
arose to second the resolution urging 
the passage of the Appalachian Bill. 
Among other things, he said in sub- 
stance: 

“You have been shown a slide rep- 
resenting a forest under proper man- 
agement. You note that the brush was 
piled to be busned under supervision. 
Some years since, our company ap- 
plied to the Government for a piece of 
forest land. We were told that we 
could have it only on condition that 
we handled the brush in this manner. 


We hesitated for some time, regard- 
ing the proposal as impractical and un- 
duly expensive. However, having no 
alternative, we finally accepted the 
terms. ; 

“Since then we have tested the mat- 
ter thoroughiy. We are prepared to 
state that the policy is thoroughly 
practical and but moderately expen- 
sive; and, further, that if, during all 
the years in which we have been de- 
nuding this valley, we had operated 
upon the same plan, piling the brush 
and burning it so as to prevent forest 
fires, we should now have growing 
upon the same land three times as 
much timber as we took out.” 

From a_ hard-headed, practical, 
money-making lumberman, such a 
testimony is noteworthy. It should be 
heard and heeded by all who regard 
forestry principles as “impractical,” 
and by those who still insist that our 
National Forests should be thrown 
open to be looted in the good, old, 
orthodox way. 


Funds for A plan to be urged upon 
ene Congress at the present 
‘orestry 


session is very com- 
mendable in its promise of beneficial 
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effect. It is to secure instruction in 
forestry in the State Agricultural Col- 
leges throughout the Union, and ex- 
periments in forestry to be made by the 
State Experiment Stations. The pro- 
posal is to add to the Morrill and 
Hatch funds, by which the colleges 
and stations are endowed, $2,500 for 
each of these purposes—so much for 
forestry instruction to students, and 
the same amount for research, making 
a total of $5,000. 

The Davis bill, aiming at this end 
in a previous Congress, has been re- 
drafted, and it is to be hoped that it 
will receive earnest support from the 
country. The income derived from 
the National Forests has been used 
for several years to put the United 
States Forest Service on a good foot- 
ing. At its last session Congress di- 
rected that the income should no long- 
er be used for this purpose, but cov- 
ered into the Treasury. What could 
be more appropriate than to use a por- 
tion of it for adding to the people’s 
knowledge of methods of preserving 
and economizing the woodland re- 
sources which they possess outside the 
National Forests? Four-fifths of the 
woods of the country are in private 
hands; and a large share of these are 
in the shape of farm woodlots. The 
farmers, at their colleges, should be 
taught to improve their timber crop 
as well as other crops. 


“Prosperity” In Forest and Stream 
That Means for November 2d ap- 
Adversity 


pears a letter from Dr. 
C. P. Ambler, of Asheville, N. C., 
sketching the history of the Appa- 
lachian movement, reporting the Ashe- 
ville meeting addressed by Secretary 
Will, giving the resolution adopted 
and saying: “There has been estab- 
lished in the heart of the section under 
consideration (the Southern Appa- 


lachian region) one of the largest 
tanneries in the world; there is now 
being built at Canton, thirty miles 
west of Asheville, what is expected to 
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be the largest paper pulp mill in the 
world. Haywood County has wel- 
comed this pulp mill, and many talk of 
the great progress the county is now 
making toward prosperity. They look 
upon the million dollar building which 
is being put up as the greatest thing 
that has ever happened in the county. 
True, there is more money in circula- 
tion in the county to-day than ever be- 
fore, but when those of us who have 
traveled over the counties of New 
Hampshire, Vermont and Michigan, 
where nothing but fire-blackened 
stumps are to be seen, look forward, 
it does not require a very vivid im- 
agination to see that Haywood Coun- 
ty in thirty years from now will be the 
most desolate section of Western 
North Carolina. If the Government 
does not take a hand and regulate the 
cutting of the forests of our steep 
mountain sides, places like Haywood 
County with to-day their million dol- 
lar paper pulp plants, will in another 
generation, in all probability, be aban- 
doned wastes and desolate lands.” 

Truer words were never spoken. If 
the people of Haywood County, North 
Carolina, want to learn in advance 
what their great million dollar pulp 
mill will mean to the community, let 
them get into touch with some of the 
communities referred to by Dr. Am- 
bler. They should have heard, for ex- 
ample, the words spoken to Secretary 
Will on the occasion of his recent 
meeting (November 27) at Bay City, 
Mich., by some representative citizens 
of that place. In terms well weighed 
but weighty and blistering they de- 
scribed the bygone reign of the lum- 
bermen in their city and region, the 
crisis which followed the abrupt end- 
ing of the lumber business, the long, 
slow period of recuperation and their 
wholesome dread lest the policy of re- 
forestation, now so actively urged in 
Michigan, might result in a repetition 
of the old-time experiences. The burnt 
children fear the fire, and the citizens 
of Haywood County may profitably 
learn from their experience. 
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A correspondent of this 
We Must office tells, in a des- 
Use the Law 


pairing manner, of hav- 
oc wrought by cutting down young 
forests in the South in order to con- 
struct a railroad trestle, with result- 
ant danger of landslides on the moun- 
tain; and this in spite of the fact that 
the railroad officials were supposed 
to appreciate the dangers attending 
deforestation. Yet notwithstanding 
his feeling of hopelessness, he joins 
The American Forestry Association 
in order to help the creation of a pub- 
lic sentiment to correct the evil. 
The forest destruction in progress 
in the United States is tragic; if con- 
tinued, the results will be grave. 


That business men, nominally in 
sympathy with the forestry move- 
ment, are in some cases active in aid- 
ing and abetting this destruction, is 
indisputable. Had we no other_re- 
course than to appeal to them to de- 
sist, we might feel the cause to be 
hopeless. Business is conducted for 
private profit; and, this being the 
case, public interest must, as a rule, 
be brushed aside in the world-wide 
struggle for gain. 


But we have other recourse. We 
have, in this country, a government— 
in fact, a number of governments. 
The ostensible object of government 
is to safeguard the interests of the 
entire people. It is the business of 
government, therefore, to protect the 
forests—certainly such of them as, 
because of their size, position, and re- 
lation to large and varied interests, 
are of public concern. 

Several of the State governments 
in this country are taking steps to 
protect the forests within their juris- 
dictions. The greatest work, how- 
ever, is being conducted by the Na- 
tional Government through the For- 
est Service. 


Experience shows that the Forest 
Service is, actually and appreciably, 
improving the forest situation in the 
areas committed to its charge. The 
work of this arm of the National 
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Government is notable, and is big 
with promise. 

Situations such as that described 
by our correspondent are doubtless to 
be saved, if saved at all, through con- 
trol by the Forest Service. 

Here is the field for associated and 
individual activity. The American 
Forestry Association seeks to instruct 
the public as to the principles of for- 
est preservation and extension, not 
only by private activity but by push- 
ing the system of National Forests. 

One of the great objects now before 
it is the establishment of National 
Forests in the Southern Appalachian 
and White Mountains. For some 
years, a bill for this purpose has been 
aggressively pushed by the Associa- 
tion. 

Moses, in his journey toward the 
Promised Land, came to the very 
border, only to perish there. Such 
was the fate of this bill in the 59th 
Congress. Friends of the forests 
must highly resolve that in the 6oth 
Congress the bill shall, without fail, 
be inscribed on the Federal statute 
book. 

Here is an opportunity for all to 
unite in promoting the end which is 
so vital to the public well-being. All 
citizens who are mindful of their duty 
should use their influence with their 
fellow citizens and with members of 
Congress to secure the passage of this 
bill. 


Some, upon whom is be- 
ginning to dawn some 
faint appreciation of the 
manner in which we are destroying 
the very planet upon which we live, 
and laying up for our children an in- 
heritance comparable to that of the 
famine-stricken nations of the Old 
World, are beginning to admit that 
the establishment of National Forests 
in the Appalachian and White Moun- 
tains is desirable, but are holding off 
for fear some species of “graft” may 
be concealed in the measure. 

Graft is bad enough, unquestion- 
ably. And that it has entered into leg- 


Wasteful 
Saving 
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islation and administration, municipal, 
State and National, there can be no 
doubt. Indeed, even now, its sinister 
features may, to the seeing eye, be per- 
ceived protruding, in countless places, 
from measures long lauded as of the 
highest utility and public necessity. 
Cut out the graft, by all means. As 
Carlyle said of the lie, it exists only to 
be killed. Wherever it rears its foul 
head aloft, it cries unto all men, “(Come 
and slay me!” 

Fortunately, the Appalachian bill 
has been so drawn that it seems in- 
credible that graft can find in it a hid- 
ing place. Let it, however, be in- 
spected with a microscope and, in the 
interests of safety, subjected to every 
form of germicide known to the po- 
litical laboratory. But, when all is said 
and done, remember this: the waste 
now attending the failure to enact this 
legislation is, to the expense attending 
its enactment, plus any graft which 
may still linger in the shadow, as the 
mountain to the mole-hill. Dr. C. P. 
Ambler, who has known the Appa- 
lachian movement from its first incep- 
tion, says that if the Government had 
bought the Appalachian lands in 1899, 
when first asked to do so, it would 
have saved from twelve millions to 
fifteen millions of dollars simply in the 
value of the land and timber pur- 
chased. Compare this with the petty 
three million dollars which the last 
Congress was asked to appropriate to 
buy this land, or with the trifling five 
million dollars which it is now asked 
to appropriate! And then compare, if 
possible, the appropriation asked, plus 
any possible “graft,” with the incon- 
ceivable waste of natural resources 
daily accompanying the cutting and 
burning of the woods, the erosion of 
fertile fields, the deposit of soil in 
rivers and harbors on which, to re- 
move it, multiplied millions must 


be expended, the washing away of 
houses, railways, bridges, mills, and 
factories, the eighteen-million dollar 
item of flood destruction in a single 
section of the South in 1901-’02, and 
then tell us how long should Congress 
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withhold action for fear of possible 
“graft.” By such a course, is it not 
wasting at the bung-hole while saving 
at the spigot? Is it now swallowing 
camels while straining out gnats? Is 
it not leaving fertile fields to grow up 
in weeds for fear of spending money 
on seed corn? Is it not permitting the 
ceaseless, relentless, day and night, 
year in and year out, undermining of 
our National edifice to save the wages 
requisite for the prevention of such a 
calamity? 


The On November 23, a lead- 
Wood Pulp ing Western daily news- 
Situation 


paper, in announcing an 
increase in its price, used the follow- 
ing language: 

“Production of newspapers in the 
United States has caused such an enor- 
mous consumption of wood pulp that 
the forests of spruce and other pulp 
woods are nearly swept away. No sub- 
stitute material has been discovered 
and, in the face of the diminishing 
supply, paper manufacturers have felt 
compelled to rapidly advance their 
prices. 

“This advance is threatening to end 
the day of one-cent newspapers. They 
have grown to such size that even a 
fractional advance in the cost of paper 
necessitates either a revolution in 
business methods or an advance in the 
price of newspapers. The market 
price of print paper has advanced 
from $1.90 and $2 per hundred pounds 
to as high as $2.50 and upward. Man- 
ufacturers believe that in the near fu- 
ture they will be compelled to again 
advance the price. The situation has 
grown more and more acute with each 
advance. The mills have been turning 
to Canada for their supply of spruce, 
but, remembering the effect of their 
export duty on pine logs when the 
lumbermen were bringing them across 
the border, Canadians are now agitat- 
ing strongly the policy of putting an 
export duty on spruce. This has made 
the American mills more apprehensive 
for the future. The result is that pub- 
lishers are practically bound hand and 
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foot ; so much so that they are not get- 
ting the cost of the white paper for 
many editions that are sent out.” 

Another straw is found in the fol- 
lowing bit of information furnished 
directly to this office: 

A New England paper, owned by 
three men, has been paying an annual 
dividend of from fifteen thousand to 
twenty thousand dollars. Print paper 
has been costing this firm $1.85 per 
hundred pounds. Within recent 
months the price of paper began to 
rise. When the increase began to look 
serious the leading owner sought out 
a friend in the paper company and ex- 
postulated. He was told that, for 
friendship’s sake, he would be given 
some inside information in advance, 
namely, that the price would soon go 
still higher and that he would do well 
to make a one-year contract at the ex- 
isting price, namely, $2.50. This he 
did, and the price afterward ascended 
to $3 and $3.25, settling later at $3. 

The increase, however, from $1.85 
to $2.50 which alone, “for friendship’s 
sake,” this firm was required to en- 
dure, cut the annual dividend of 
its paper fifteen thousand dollars. 
Where the paper would have been, but 
for its “inside information,” may be 
inferred. 

That newspaper men should be in- 
terested in the removal of the duty on 
wood-pulp is easily understood. The 
suggestion, however, that Canadians 
may put an export duty on spruce is 
by no means reassuring. 

But, duty or no duty, it must never 
be forgotten that Canadian wood sup- 
plies, like American wood supplies, 
are far from inexhaustible. The com- 
plete levelling of the tariff wall be- 
tween Canada and the United States, 
while it would undoubtedly relieve, in 
a measure, the wood situation on this 
side the line, could relieve it but tem- 
porarily. Under present policies of 
timber slaughter, the Canadian supply 
would but disappear the more rapidly, 
and the evil day, for a brief space de- 
ferred, would again dawn. Whatever 
may or may not be done with the tar- 
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iff, one thing is certain: the United 
States must adopt, and that speedily, 
a rational policy for the conservation 
and use of her timber supplies. 


We find the following in 
The Baltimore World. 
It is not only New Eng- 
landers who can appreciate the pity of 
ruining the beautiful White Moun- 
tains: 

“The destruction of forests in the 
White Mountains goes on apace. One 


The Rights 
of Others 


- of the last acts of forest vandalism is 


the cutting of the woods on one of the 
most delightful drives near North 
Conway, N. H. It is not isolated, but 
typical of many. acts of scenic spolia- 
tion. In this instance not merely was 
the wood cut off, but the brush was 
thrown into the stream, so that it was 
almost impossible to approach it, and 
when one struggled through the rub- 
bish he found a brook wholly stripped 
of its beauty. In many other parts of 
the mountains the forests that have 
been the glory of the great ranges are 
rapidly disappearing. 

“There does not seem to be the 
slightest evidence that the forest van- 
dals intend to cut the lumber again, 
when a new growth is ready for the 
ax. Everything is swept clean. A man 
has a right to do what he will with his 
own, so long as he does not infringe 
on the rights of others, and conse- 
quently scenic attractions are in con- 
stant danger. But the rapid devasta- 
tion of our mountains, which is sheer 
vandalism, due to ignorance of for- 
estry, is a menace to the surrounding 
property. 

“The streams are diminishing, the 
spring freshets are more disastrous, 
the accumulation of inflammable brush 
makes fires more frequent. The time 
must come when the Government will 
take over as National or State parks 
such points of attraction as the White 
Mountains, which even from a pecuni- 
ary point of view are worth incom- 
parably more to the people of New 
Hampshire as objects of beauty than 
they possibly can be to any lum- 
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ber company as rather indifferent 
wood lots.” 

Speaking of the rights of others, 
does any one really have the right to 
ruin for all men the mountain land- 
scape? Is this not a moral infringe- 
ment on the rights of others? If the 
law allows it, then the “others” have 
need of more legal rights to make 
good their moral rights. 

But, on the other hand, have the 
“others,” represented by the State, the 
moral right to confiscate, through un- 
justly heavy taxation, the property 
rights of the owners of standing tim- 
ber, thus forcing them to cut their 
woods, and cut them clean, or else 


lose them? 


Forcing A huge obstacle to the 
yong preservation of privately 


owned forests is the sys- 
tem of taxation in vogue which, year 
after year, taxes the full timber value 
of the trees, whether used or not, as 
though timber were a series of crops, 
whereas, under present policies, it is 
only one crop. The taxation applies 
even before the trees are mature, hence 
they are often cut when they should 
be allowed to grow much longer. 

This system is found in most of the 
States, and is often buttressed by con- 
stitutional provisions. Amendments 
must be made wherever necessary ; for 
it is imperative that the immense 
amount of privately owned woodland 
shall be saved from forced destruc- 
tion. With citizens and States, as well 
as the Federal Government, anxiously 
asserting themselves to extend the for- 
est area, it is preposterous to compel 
the cutting of that which exists, and 
which the owners might be glad to 
leave standing. 

That difficulties attend the question 
of forest taxation will be evident on 
reflection. The lumberman’s conten- 
tion that he is not a sinner above all 
others, but simply a business man, 
seeking, like other business men, to 
realize on his investment, is unassail- 
able. If attacked with the weapon of 
taxation the average business man, in 
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whatever line, will seek to protect him- 
self, though at the expense of the pub- 
lic interest. The evidence in support 
of this point is overwhelming. 

When, however, it is proposed ma- 
terially to reduce the tax on timber in 
order to prevent the cutting of the 
forests, the objection is raised that this 
act involves discrimination against 
other property owners in favor of the 
big lumber companies and the rich 
lumbermen, and that such discrimina- 
tion is both unfair and impolitic. 

In an article of this issue by Mr. 


-C. H. Goetz the proposal is made that 


the tax be laid not on standing, bit on 
cut, timber. Such a tax would surely 
operate toward saving the forests. If 
it is argued that the tax on cut timber 
would be evaded because the logs 
would be quickly removed, the answer 
is that the fresh stumps would testify 
clearly to the cutting. 

In his recent trip through Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan, the editor of this 
publication heard the forest taxation 
question discussed from various view- 
points with energy, not to say feeling. 
FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION has no de- 
sire to be dogmatic on the question of 
methods. It sees clearly the end, and 
earnestly desires to subserve it. Real- 
izing the importance of the taxation 
question it cordially invites the ex- 
pression, through its columns, of indi- 
vidual views on this question, whether 
such expression takes the form of an 
article, or of a mere paragraph. Let 
us have all the light which can be 
gotten. 

And, meanwhile, let it be remem- 
bered that one solution of the problem 
stands out clearly: that, namely, of 
public ownership, National, State, or 
municipal, as the case may be. With 
the return, as on our National Forests, 
of 10 per cent of the proceeds to the 
local community, the forest is saved 
and the tax question is solved. 


The Rivers Inland waterways is an 
and Harbors inspiring theme. The 
Convention 


proposals to unite the 
Potomac to the Ohio, Lake Michigan 
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to the Gulf, and Pittsburg to Lake 
Erie, by water, lift one into the realm 
of large conceptions. Yet the first 
was advocated by Washington, the 
second by Madison, and the third by 
Calhoun; hence, at the dawn of the 
twentieth century, they should not be 
regarded as novel. 

With these proposals go others; the 
union of Toledo with Cincinnati by a 
deep waterway, of Toledo with Chi- 
cago by means of a barge canal, of 
Chicago with New York by way of 
the Great Lakes, the Erie Canal and 
the Hudson, and even of New York 
with Puget Scund. The connection 
of the Mississippi, Ohio and Tennes- 
see Rivers with the Coosa, Ocmulgee 
and Altamaha, thus uniting the Ohio- 
Mississippi systems with our South- 
eastern coast waters by Mobile and 
Brunswick, respectively, and a contin- 
uous inland waterways route from 
Boston to Beaufort, and beyond, are 
other of the projects. : 

Our attention is called to our eigh- 
teen thousand miles of navigable in- 
land waterways, to the presence of 
deep water upon three of the four 
sides of our country, and to the migh- 
ty Mississippi almost bisecting her 
from North to South, thus opening up 
possibilities which led Napoleon, a 
century ago, to declare that the nation 


which controlled the Mississippi 
would become the mightiest on the 
globe. 


Men are already dreaming of a time 
when the waters of a country may be 
controlled much as are the waters of 
a city; and when, instead of being 
forces of wrath and destruction, they 
will have been transformed into the 
obedient and potent servants of man. 
They are recognizing that, to attain 
an end so great, statesmanship must 
rise above the level of service to mere 
local interests, must fix its gaze earn- 
estly upon the physical map of the en- 
tire United States, and must realize 
that the inland waterways problem is 
primarily a National problem. Fol- 


lowing this, they must devise a com- 
prehensive scheme of waterways de- 
velopment and improvement and must 
largely intrust the administration of 
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this to a permanent body which, with 
the minimum of interruptions from 
swings of the political pendulum, may 
pursue, year by year and decade by 
decade, a constructive policy whose 
fruits will endure as the pyramids 
have endured and will unceasingly 
bless the Nation and the race. 

Elsewhere will be found a detailed 
account of the National River and 
Harbors Congress Convention, which 
assembled in Washington December 
4th, 5th, and 6th, last. In this con- 
nection, attention may be called to the 
great size and representative charac- 
ter of the body, and to the breadth of 
its platform, which stands “not for a 
project but for a policy.” In view of 
the fact that inland waters, in the opin- 
ion of some, have been deemed ob- 
jects of jealousy or even of hostility 
by railways, it is noteworthy that two 
eminent railway presidents, James J. 
Hill, of the Great Northern, and W. 
W. Finley, of the Southern, appeared 
before the Convention and, in careful- 
ly prepared papers, strongly urged the 
fullest development of this means of 
transportation. President Hill again 
called attention to the fact that the 
growth of commerce has far outrun 
the growth of railway facilities, and 
that inland waterways are absolutely 
indispensable to the handling of the 
traffic of the country. 

The intimate connection between in- 
land waterways and forests was clear- 
ly pointed out, former Gov. George E. 
Pardee, of California, showing that 
“rivers and harbors begin in the moun- 
tains,” and Ambassador Jusserand de- 
claring that “if the Mississippi is ‘the 
father of waters,’ the forest is the 
father of the Mississippi.” 

Substantial encouragement was ex- 
tended to the program of the Conven- 
tion by Congressman Burton, Chair- 
man of the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee of the House, and by President 
Roosevelt. 

The financial end of a policy like this 
is, necessarily, of fundamental import- 
ance. The Convention asked for 
$500,000,000 for river and harbor im- 
provement. This they would have 
appropriated by the National Con- 
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gress in ten equal, annual install- 
ments. To raise this fund, a bond is- 
sue is suggested. Even at such a 
price, the work if wisely, promptly and 
honestly done would, from a National 
standpoint, be cheap. An examination, 
however, of the President’s message 
will disclose other sources of revenue, 
notably taxes on incomes and inheri- 
tances. A policy so vast and benefi- 
cent, so long considered, and designed 
for a Nation so great, powerful and 
wealthy as the United States, should 
not halt for lack of means. The 
names of its promoters should live in 
our National history as the names of 
builders of the Republic. 


Dosesta Not all who are awak- 
Fundamental ing to the gravity of the 

forest situation appre- 
ciate the fundamental character of the 
forest in our National economy. That 
it has to do with wood and all wood 
materials and products is evident. 
With forest destruction, it is clear that 
the lumber business must go, that the 
building industry must suffer and 
rents rise. The dependence of rail- 
roads upon wood, notably for ties and 
structural timbers, means that wood 
failure must raise the cost of trans- 
portation. 


Readers of Forestry 


Irrigation AND IRRIGATION also ap- 
preciate some of the 
causal relations between wood and 


water. They are aware, for example, 
that deforestation is a prolific source 
of floods. They should note, in addi- 
tion, the connection between forests 
and irrigation. That the great West- 
ern desert may be converted into a 
fruitful field, it is but necessary that 
water be turned upon the sand. With- 
in six years, Government irrigation 
has reclaimed a quarter of a million 
acres, now sustaining twenty thou- 
sand people. Director Newell esti-. 


inates that, in another decade, two 
million more acres may be reclaimed, 
upon which a quarter of a million more 
human beings may maintain them- 
The water, however, for this 


selves. 
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work comes from mountain streams, 
absolutely dependent upon mountain 
forests. 


Again, the great drain- 
age question is involved. 
Vast areas of swamp 
land, notably on the lower Mississippi 
and the southeastern Atlantic Coast, 
still exist, constituting a negative, 
rather than a positive economic factor 
a source of evil rather than of good. 
President George E. Barstow, of the 
National Drainage Association, esti- 
mates that our swamp lands, if drain- 
ed, would afford homes. of eighty 
acres each to one million families or 
five million people. The value of 
eighty million acres of land thus re- 
claimed, estimated at only $50 per 
acre, would equal $4,000,000,000. The 
annual earning power of this land, es- 
timated at $25 per acre, is $2,000,- 
000,000. 

But, in many cases, to attempt mere- 
ly to drain the swamps is to begin at 
the wrong end of the problem. It is to 
repeat the futile method of clearing 
river channels by simply removing 
silt and soil without preventing its re- 
entrance. Swamps are frequently the 
result of river overflows. To get rid 
of them, we must first stop the over- 
flows. To this end we must store the 
floods: and, hence, must maintain for- 
ests on the slopes. 


Drainage 





As noted, our greatest 
resource is our inland 
water. Mr. M. O. 
Leighton, Chief Hydrographer of the 
United States Geological Survey, puts 
the value of the water flowing down 
our Western mountains far beyond 
the fabulous wealth represented by 
the metals and minerals lying between 
the Rockies and the Pacific. Most of 
this resource is now wasted. Water 
running idly over Government dams 
might be made to yield, he estimates, 
$32,000,000 per year which, capital- 
ized at 3 per cent, represents an in- 
vestment of $1,066,000,000. 

Again, our annual flood damage he 


Inland 
Water 
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puts at more than $100,000,000. Con- 
trolling and utilizing our waters would 
enable us to save this sum and pro- 
duce annually a five-fold greater value. 

Rivers, instead of running wild, 
may be controlled almost like city 
water. Such control, however, neces- 
sitates National action and a compre- 
hensive plan in which the conserva- 
tion of forests upon slopes is essential. 

Thus the forest question underlies 
and largely dominates not only the 
question of wood, in all its forms, but 
the questions of irrigation, drainage, 
soil conservation and the control and 
utilization of our inland waters. 

To say that the logical end of this 
policy of destruction is public disaster 
is to speak within bounds. A philoso- 
pher has declared that “No nation 
ever outlived its religion.” However 
this may be, it is self evident that no 
nation can outlive its natural re- 
sources. Again, it is a matter of his- 
tory and observation that some nations 
have sadly depleted their resources, 
with serious consequences to them- 


selves. The Mediterranean lands are 
cases in point. The governor of a 
Roman province was expected to 


amass a fortune in a few, brief years. 
His method involved the most bare- 
faced and brutal exploitation of both 
the people and the lands which were 
thrown to him as so much spoil of 
conquest. With him, the present was 
everything ; the future, nothing. 


The lesson taught by 
China should be learned 
and never forgotten. In 
these days of evolution philosophy we 
are prone to assume that time only, 
coupled with industry, will bear us, as 
a Nation, forward irresistibly toward 
a state closely approximating the ideal. 
We habitually look at the past through 
the large end of the telescope and at 
the future, through the small end. We 
do not reflect that a crescendo move- 
ment may be followed by a diminu- 
endo. 

But look at China. Unquestionably, 
she has been great and powerful; 


Utopia 
vs. China 


EDITORIAL II 


otherwise she could not, as an undi- 
vided nation, have survived to her 
present prodigious age. Yet few 
would argue that her progress has 
brought her to approximate national 
perfection, and the hope that she may 
even yet approach such a state is 
dampened by inquiry into the facts of 
her economic life. 

In northern China, especially, the 
mountains, from base to summit, have 
been swept as bare of forests as are 
our city pavements. In consequence, 
they have been gashed and gullied by 
fierce torrents. Floods have devastated 
the valleys. Wood has become so rare 
as to be confined largely to the making 
of coffins, for which purpose it is 
borne on human backs down rugged 
slopes and defiles in journeys of some- 
times ten days or two weeks. Fagots 
for fuel are a luxury of the rich. 
Grass, dug up by the roots from re- 
mote mountains, and stubble raked 
clean from harvested fields, constitute 
the chief forms of fuel. Farming is 
done on mountain sides on which soil, 
brought by flood waters or human 
hands, is held in terraces by stone 
walls, laboriously constructed. Rivers 
go dry in summer. Areas of their 
empty beds are then fenced in. Soil 
is caught in these when the river is 
full again and, on the recession of the 
water, is tilled. 

Little wonder that such a land is 
the prey of famine, that the traveler 
passes through successive villages abso- 
lutely destitute of human inhabitants ; 
and that, even in the more favored re- 
gions, the parent, upon the birth of a 
female child, frequently debates 
whether to drown it outright, or leave 
it to be carried away by the next 
famine. 

Let those who have hugged to 
themselves the delusion that time 
alone, combined with industrial activ- 
ity on present lines, will inevitably 
convert our land into an earthly para- 
dise; and that such earnest warnings 
as those, for example, of the Presi- 
dent, in his last message, are but the 
wailings of Cassandra, look at China 
—and think. 
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Mr. E. A. Sterling, chief 
forester of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, is on a 
six months’ tour examining treating 
plants for tie and timber preservation. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad now has 
three trained foresters in its employ. 
The other two are Messrs. Bond and 
Sheppard. 

The Iowa Park and Forestry Asso- 
ciation held its seventh annual meet- 
ing in the horticultural rooms of the 
State House at Des Moines, on De- 
cember 10th and 11th. 

Salt Lake City, like Helena and Los 
Angeles, is going into forest culture. 
The city council has memorialized the 
Government to have more trees plant- 
ed on the city lands, and to put the 
supervision of the lands in Parley’s 
Canyon under the supervision of the 
Forest Service. 


Miscellaneous 
News 


Keep _ The Leader has talked 
wv of forestry before. It 
cel will talk of it again. The 


subject is one that cannot he discussed 
too often. Besides, the attitude of the 
general public is such an indifferent 
one that those who seek to make a 
dent in its opinion must keep on 
pounding away.—Cleveland Leader. 
Good for the Leader. The same 
method will make the needed dents in 
State and Federal statute books. 


Intensive. There is no land on earth 
Farmingin where intensive farming 
aaron is more profitable than in 
California. The area that one man can 


care for and supervise to its fullest 
advantage must, of necessity, be small. 
Hence it is that intensive farming re- 
quires a small farm. With intensive 
farming, irrigation and diversity of 
crops go hand in hand, and the small 
farmer of California so regulates his 
crops and output that there is not a 
month in the year without its special 
income. The small farm, intensively 


cultivated with diversified crops, is a 
boon to the farmer.—Pacific Monthly. 


Looting The discoverers of 
Our | America found them- 
Inheritance . : 

selves chin deep in a 
reservoir of rich natural resources. 
Your grandfather was in it up to his 
shoulders. Your father waded around 
waist deep in God’s reserve of material 
mercy. You are standing initkneedeep. 
Your boy will find some of the rich 
original mud on his shoe soles, and 
your grandson will be raking over the 
dump for some of the old, abandoned 
scraps of the gone-by Golden Age. It 
will be but about five hundred years 
from the discovery of America to the 
final looting of her fat inheritance.— 
Exchange. 


ee The complaint of the 
; New York State Forest, 
Sues Railroad Fi-h and Game Commis- 
sion, which is suing the Long Island 
Railroad for $200,000 for damage done 
by forest fires caused through lack of 
proper preventive measures on the 
part of the road, was sustained by 
Judge Jaycox, of the Supreme Court, 
sitting in Brooklyn. 

The action was brought by the Com- 
mission upon the petition of many res- 
idents who declare that their property 
was being destroyed, and that the law 
gave the Commission the right to 
bring suit for the protection of the 
property under its care. 

The railroad company filed a demur- 
rer on the ground that the Commis- 
sion had no jurisdiction outside of 
State preserves and parks, but Judge 
Jaycox decided that there was a just 
cause of action. 


Endowing a The Yale Corporation 
Professorship has just received $50,000 
of Lumbering . 

in lumber company 
bonds, which are for the endowment of 
a Chair of Applied Forestry and Prac- 
tical Lumbering. This endowment is 
made by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association; and the secur- 
ities were conveyed by F. E. Weyer- 
haeuser, chairman, and William Car- 
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son, treasurer, of a committee for 
this purpose. Thus lumbermen, who 
have been most active in slaughtering 
the forests in the past, are joining 
with other citizens in the attempt to 
stay the slaughter now. The New 
York American urges others who 
wish to aid education to apply their 
money to similar endowments. 


Paducah A local forestry associa- 
Forestry tion was recently organ- 
Association . 


ized at Paducah, Ky., at 
the instance of Mrs. Robert Becker 
Phillips, of the Forestry Committee of 
the Kentucky Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. The Women’s Club, The Mag- 
azine Club, The Delphic Club, the D. 
A. R., the U. D. C., the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the Paducah High School 
and the Commercial Club were repre- 
sented. Mr. John S. Bleecker, of the 
Commercial Club, was made president, 
and Miss Aldine Morton, chairman, of 
the civics department of the Women’s 
Clubs, Secretary. A constitution and 
by-laws have been prepared. 

Superintendent John A. Carnagey, 
of the Public Schools, plans to form a 
children’s auxiliary to study the sub- 
jects of forestry and bird life. The 
D. A. R. and U. D. C. chapters will 
have charge of the preservation and 
marking of historical trees. 

It was the Paducah Forestry Asso- 
ciation that arranged for the lecture 
given by Secretary Will on September 
29th. A very representative audience 
of Paducah citizens attended the meet- 
ing, deep interest was manifested and 
a strong set of resolutions, urging the 
passage of the Appalachian Bill, was 
adopted. One and one-half and two- 
column reports, respectively, of the 
meetings were published in two of the 
Paducah papers. 


New Jersey 
Forest 
Council 


Forestry work in New 
Jersey is becoming more 
popular. Although the 
forest law is not wholly brought into 
execution, yet the moral effect of it is 
accomplishing the work of forest pro- 
tection. The New Jersey State Forest 
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Council is an association of citizens. 
It is an outgrowth from the West 
Vineland Farm Club. Forty years 
ago a committee on forestry was ap- 
pointed by that club which grew into 
the present State Forest Council. The 
Farm Club still keeps up its forestry 
work and will hold its 42d anniversary 
meeting and dinner on February Ist, 
1908. ; 

The Secretary of the Council is au- 
thorized to visit the county schools 
and talk to the children. The work is 
well done in Cumberland County, and 
a new generation is growing up who 
know of forestry and its value to hu- 
man life. The aim is to have cards 
hung up in glass frames in every 
school in the State with short lessons 
on forest protection. Such cards are 
now posted in English, Jewish, and 
Italian, in all public places, so as to 
keep the subject continually before the 
pupils, and the results are already to 
be seen. 


Pennsylvania According to the /n- 
> senate quirer, the Congress- 


men from Philadelphia 
will be strong in their support of the 
bill to create an Appalachian National 
Forest, at the present session of the 
National legislature. They will also 
urge in determined fashion the claims 
of Pennsylvania forests to be protect- 
ed. Pennsylvania did not enter into 
Secretary Wilson’s calculations, but 
Pennsylvania’s Congressmen intend 
that the Keystone State shall be taken 
care of in whatever is done. 


Do Not The Chicago Journal 
Stop with = would go much further 
Appalachians 


than any one else has as 
yet proposed in the way of Govern- 
ment forests. It holds that not only 
the Appalachian ridges, and not only 
mountain lands of any sort, but all 
sorts of forest lands procurable, should 
become subject to the ownership of 
Uncle Sam. The language of the edi- 
torial referred to is as follows: 

“Mr. Roosevelt recommends that 
the Government should acquire in the 
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Appalachian and White Mountain re- 
gions all the forest lands that are avail- 
able. This is a wise suggestion. But 
it might be extended to include other 
forest lands in the West, which are 
just as necessary as those mentioned. 
The Government should become the 
owner of all forest lands that can be 
procured in the entire country, for the 
sake of preserving as much timber as 
possible for the use of our descendants. 

“Congress should take this matter 
up at the earliest possible moment and 
appropriate whatever funds may be 
necessary to put the project into exe- 
cution. Such action would be ap- 
proved by every patriotic American.” 


The enrollment of the 
School Yale Forest School this 
noun year is 61; of which 32 
are in the Senior class, and 29 in the 
Junior class, besides 9 undergraduates 
in the Sheffield Scientific School of 
Yale who are beginning the regular 
forest school course. This is a slight 
increase over last year. 

In the series of special lectures on 
lumbering in the Yale Forest School, 
made possible by the gift of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, there have been three lecturers 
this fall, each of which talked to the 
Senior class two or three times—Mr. 
J. P. Hughes, lumberman in the 
United States Forest Service; Mr. 
Robert H. Munson of Bay Mills, 
Mich.; and Mr. Robert C. Lippincott, 
a wholesale lumber merchant of Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr. Gifford Pinchot also spoke to 
the students of the Forest School on 
November 15th and 16th. 


Yale Forest 


Yale The senior class of the 
Seniors to} §=9#Yale Forest School this 
Alabama 


year, as in the past four 
years, will spend the spring term in 
practical field work on a large tract of 
forest land. The classes of 1904 and 
1905 were at Milford, Pa., on the es- 
tate of Mr. James W. Pinchot; the 
class of 1906 was at Waterville, N. H., 
on the land of the International Paper 
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Company; and last year the seniors 
spent three months in camp in the 
Ozark Mountains near Grandin, Mo., 
on the Missouri Mining and Lumber 
Company tract. The forest map and 
estimates which the class of 1907 made 
for this company proved so valuable 
that this year several companies have 
applied to Professor Graves to have 
the senior class come and camp on 
their land. From among these offers 
the tract of the Kaul Lumber Com- 
pany in Coosa County, Alabama, has 
been chosen as the location of the 
camp for the spring of 1906. 

The region is midway between the 
coastal plains and the mountains, in a 
rolling country where the forests of 
longleaf pine and many other trees 
make a delightful field for forestry 
work. The students will live in a 
camp located at an elevation of about 
800 feet above the sea, 20 miles from 
the town of Hollins, and near a spur 
of the logging railroad. The work will 
be similar to that done last spring, in- 
cluding the making of a topographic 
map of the whole tract, estimating and 
describing all the stands of timber, and 
preparing a working plan for the tract. 
There will also be abundant facilities 
for the study of land surveying, com- 
parison of different methods of esti- 
mating standing timber, and detailed 
instruction in logging and construction 
of roads. Part of the term will be 
spent in the mill and lumber yards at 
Hollins, where the students will be- 
come familiar with sawmill operations, 
grading and handling lumber, and 
office management. 


me ig At the American Min- 
an Tans- 4 rs 
Mississippians "8 Congress, held re- 


cently in Joplin, Mo., it 
was found that the members of the 
congress were unanimous in their sup- 
port of the Federal administration’s 
forest policy. A resolution was pass- 
ed, commending the President’s efforts 
in behalf of the wise disposition of the 
public lands in the interests of the 
actual home-seeker, and in the inter- 
ests of the bona fide miner. The same 
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resolution further urged the Federal 
Congress to adopt such changes in the 
coal-land laws as would authorize the 
Government to hoJd and lease the min- 
ing rights separate and independent of 
the surface rights, the latter being sold 
or leased independently for home- 
steads or other agricultural or graz- 
ing purposes. 

The Trans-Mississippi Congress, 
which was in session November 19th 
to 22d, inclusive, at Muskogee, I. Ter., 
passed resolutions similar to the above, 
and also resolutions commending the 
administration’s forest policy,. and 
urging the leasing of the grazing lands 
under Government supervision. 


The Governor of Hawaii 
proclaimed the 15th of 
of November as Arbor 
Day for that island ‘ferritory. Trees 
are important to the life of the people 
there, as elsewhere, and since lumber 
is growing high-priced elsewhere, 
there is all the more reason why they 
should, as they can, supply their needs 
from home material. In fact, the is- 
lands are now exporting lumber in 
considerable quantities. The Honolulu 
Commercial Advertiser mentions some 
of the elements of commerce affected: 
“Leaving out the raising of tree fruits 
we already have companies incorpor- 
ated with a large amount of capital to 
develop three distinctly new exports— 
namely, lumber, rubber and copra; all 
from different species of trees. There 
are millions for the future to be deriv- 
ed from the systematic forestation now 
being conducted. Arbor Day has a 
distinctive value also in the cause of 
city beautification. For a country 
where tree growth is so rapid as here, 
it ought to be the greatest day for pub- 
lic observance in the calendar. 


Arbor Day 
in Hawaii 


Newspapers Elsewhere, editorial 
Raising mention is made of news- 
Prices 


papers raising prices. 
Additional items come to the editor- 
ial desk. The Indianapolis Morning 
Star, the Terre Haute Star, and the 
Muncie Star, the three comprising the 
Star League, have raised their prices, 
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their manager declaring, “The best 
way we knew of meeting the increase 
in white paper by the press was to in- 
crease the price of the paper. * * * 
Publishers have got to do something, 
and I understand that they are raising 
prices all over the country.” 

Joliet daily newspapers have recent- 
ly advanced their prices from five 
cents to ten cents per week. A Perth 
Amboy paper has increased its price, 
its manager stating that “the present 
cost in the production of a daily paper 
has doubled that of five years ago.” 
and that “its only salvation was the 
increase in price.” Its editor added, 
that “he did not believe that the reduc- 
tion of the tariff on wood pulp would 
help, because he believed that as soon 
as it is done Canada will put an ex- 
port duty on the product.” 


The Drainage The plan of the Na- 
San tional Drainage Asso- 

tiation to convert more 
than 65 million acres of Southern 
swamps into agricultural lands is 
part of the general project to con- 
serve and develop the natural re- 
scources of the country with economy 
and foresight entirely unknown in the 
past. 

Not long ago Mr. James J. Hill 
pointed out the distinction between 
our lasting and our transitory sources 
of prosperity. Mines are destined to 
be exhausted.: Agriculture, grazing, 
and lumbering, on the other hand, are 
permanent industries. The prosper- 
ity which is based upon them is the 
only prosperity of which the future 
is assured. But farm crops, pastur- 
age, and forest products, though con- 
stantly renewed by nature, are threat- 
ened by excessive use—the hasty, 
shortsighted sort of use which is 
termed “exploitation,’ as  disting- 
uished from development. 

President Roosevelt has clearly 
formulated the general public pol- 
icy of conserving the natural re- 
sources of the country. Lasting gen- 
eral prosperity will depend in the long 
run upon putting to its best use every 
acre of farm, pasture, and forest land. 
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That the country realizes this, and 
has supported the Government in its 
provisions for the future of the people, 
shows conclusively that the old ways 
of haste and waste are fast being dis- 
carded. 

The swamps of the United States, 
mainly in the South, cover an area 
as large as Illinois, Indiana and Ohio 
—a vast sheet of stagnant water and 
coarse rushes. All this land is now 
useless, or practically so. If drained, 
the soil is fabulously rich; and what 
now is waste, a home for mosquitoes, 
and a haunt for creeping things, may 
be changed into agricultural districts 
capable of supporting 16,000,000 peo- 
ple, with one family on each twenty 
acres. The engineering difficulties 
are not greater than others already 
mastered. 


Eoartical The Buffalo News 
and vselu' . speaks admiringly of 
Statesmanship President Roosevelt’s 


practical statesmanship : 

“For the first time in the history of 
the United States a President repre- 
sents the American idea of peace, in- 
dustry and production in the fullest 
sense. While inferior to no predeces- 
sor in martial spirit, Mr. Roosevelt 
has the good fortune to be the great- 
est soldier of industry the world ever 
saw. Is the West for Roosevelt, be- 
cause he has lived in.the West, and 
wrote the story of its winning, and 
shares the superb Western spirit? 
Only in part is that the explanation. 
The watchwords of Roosevelt men in 
the West to-day are Irrigation and 
Forest Preservation. And _ both ir- 
rigation and forestry are business 
propositions of the first rank in the 
United States. 

“At heart the South is for Roose- 
velt. Why? In addition to lesser 
things the South knows that he is the 
man who is making the dirt fly on the 
Isthmus as it never flew before and is 
thus opening the Pacific to the com- 
mercial conquest of the South. It 
followed his journey recently all the 
way down the Mississippi from Keo- 
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kuk to Vicksburg and learned that 
for the first time in our history a Pres- 
ident had completely grasped all the 
immense significance of the internal 
waterways of the Union when they 
are developed as they should be, and 
set himself the mighty task of getting 
that project going actively while in 


office. That is another business prop- 
osition.” 

A Third There is a form of re- 
Kind of clamation that is not ap- 
Reclamation 


plied to new land, 
whether arid or swamp. Land which 
has been worn out by bad methods of 
cultivation and abandoned as useless 
can be reclaimed by the introduction 
of wise methods of cultivation. Large 
areas of land in the Southern States 
have been abandoned because they 
were cultivated so long in one crop, 
usually cotton, that they became un- 
productive. The Office of Farm Man- 
agement of the Department of Agri- 
culture is doing a most interesting and 
valuable work in teaching farmers, 
who have long been used to putting all 
their efforts into one crop,to diversify, 
and thereby get better returns and in- 
crease the fertility of their land. This 
increase in fertility is as good as a 
large increase in the amount of land 
available. ; 

The annual report of the Board of 
Agriculture in Jamaica describes sim- 
ilar efforts in that island. Many 
farmers there have been induced to 
buy live stock in order to have the 
manure to apply to the soil. Live 
stock is generally an important ele- 
ment in the cropping plans recom- 
mended by the Office of Farm Man- 
agement. 


A Municipal A municipal cement 
eral plant of the capacity of 


1,000 barrels per day is 
proposed for making the cement re- 
quired for the construction of the Los 
Angeles aqueduct and accompanying 
works. 

The plant will be located at Teha- 
chapi, Cal., and so far as we know, 
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will be the first cement plant ever 
built by a city, and the second one 
built at public expense. The other 
publicly-owned plant is supplying ce- 
ment for the great Roosevelt Dam, 
some miles from Phoenix, Ariz., and 
was built by the U. S. Reclamation 
Service. 


” In Dr. Herman’ von 
Utilize Schrenk’s address before 
Whatever = = a 
Is Cut the New England Rail- 


road Club at Boston, he 
remarked that planting and the select- 
ive operation of forest tracts would 
naturally remain in the hands of a 
few people; but all are interested in 
the economical utilization of what- 
ever wood is cut. There are two dif- 
ferent phases of this; one is the use of 
each species of wood for the purposes 
to which it is best adapted, and the 
other is making a better adaptation of 
sizes of logs to the uses for which 
they are destined. 

It is on just such elements of right 
use as this, no doubt, that Dr. Von 
Schrenk has been engaged to advise 
the Southern cypress manufacturers, 
as noted in our September issue. 


Wishto = Those on the ground 
Share Their {now the value of the 
Blessings 


National Forest system. 
The citizens of Utah who are connect- 
ed with the Manti Forest, knowing 
the benefits to their own region, are 
desirous that the same be extended to 
the people of the East, and have so ex- 
pressed themselves in the following 
resolutions, adopted a short time since: 


Mantr NATIONAL Forest, 
EPHRAIM, UTAH. 

We, the officers of the Manti Na- 
tional Forest in Annual Officers’ 
Meeting assembled, observe and re- 
solve as follows: 

Whereas, we have observed that an 
effort is being made to create a Na- 
tional Forest within the Appalachian 
and White Mountains; and 

Whereas, from our experience and 
personal observation, we believe that 
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immeasurable benefits are derived 
from a or any National Forest, as 
administered by the Bureau of For- 
estry; and 

Whereas, we are confident of the 
good that will be done not only to the 
people adjacent but to the people 
throughout the country at large by the 
creation of such Forests; 

Therefore Be It Resolved, That we 
the officers of the Manti National For- 
est commend the efforts being made to 
accomplish this end, that we pledge 
ourselves individually and collectively 
to this effort, and that we will appeal 
to all people to employ every honor- 
able measure to insure the creation of 
these Forests by the United States; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the Hon. Forester, Gif- 
ford Pinchot, and to Senators Reed 
Smoot and George Sutherland, and 
to Congressman Joseph Howell, and 
Inspector R. E. Benedict. 


A. W. JENSEN, 

ERNEST WINKLER, 

J. F. ANDERSON, 

J. N. CHRISTIANSEN, 
PARLEY CHRISTIANSEN, 
J. W. Humpnrery, 

J. P. BrocKBANK, 

B. E. Martsson, 

D. H. WILLIAMS, 
CHARLES THORPE. 


At the annual meeting of 


Vermont j 
Women the Vermont Federation 
Promote of Women’s Clubs held 
Trees in Windsor, October 2d 


and 3d, very encouraging reports were 
made from the twenty-six federated 
clubs in the State. 

In one town where a tree warden 
has been appointed, the Women’s 
Club has been appointed a committee 
from its members to take note of the 
roads leading to the neighboring towns 
and report to the tree warden any 
needs which may come to their notice. 

The club women are also studying 
the laws of Vermont, in regard to the 
care of its forests and the protection of 
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shade trees, and are encouraging the 
school children to become familiar 
with the names and characteristics of 
the trees in their own towns. 

One club of only fifteen members 
has furnished material for a forestry 
column in its weekly local paper. 

The letter addressed by Mrs. P. S. 
Peterson, chairman of forestry in the 
General Federation, to the club women, 
was given publication throughout the 
State, and practical work has been un- 
dertaken for the present year. 


What Timber The appreciation of tim- 
Land Sales per properties in recent 
Indicate 

years, and perhaps more 
pronounced within the last two years, 
is strikingly illustrated, says the Man- 
tel, Tile and Grate Monthly, by the 
transfers of large tracts which are de- 
tailed every month in the columns of 
the lumber trade press, and each suc- 
ceeding year must witness a still 
greater value attached to our forests 
from a commercial viewpoint alone. 
The buying of timber to-day is large- 
ly for the sake of investment. The 
speculative feature is minimized in a 
measure by the absolute certainty that 
each year the property so held must 
increase in value. 


The Georgia Forest As- 
sociation met at Athens 
on October 25th. The 
meeting was small as regards numbers, 
but boundless as regards enthusiasm 
and determination to do something to- 
wards the perpetuation of Georgia’s 
forests. Dr. H. C. White presided. 
After considerable discussion of plans 
the following officers for the coming 
year were elected: President, Judge 
E. H. Callaway, of Augusta; first 
vice-president, Mr. E. M. Mallette, of 
Thomasville; second vice president, 
Hon. James M. Smith, of Smithsonia ; 
secretary, Alfred Akerman, of Athens; 
treasurer, Prof. Andrew H. Patterson, 
of Athens. 

On November 8th the Georgia Fed- 


Georgia 
Shows 
Live Interest 
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eration of Women’s Clubs, in a pub- 
lic meeting at Tifton, considered the 
forest problem. Mr. Enos A. Mills, of 
the United States Forest Service, ad- 
dressed the meeting. Mr. Mills was 
introduced by Prof. Alfred Akerman, 
of the State University. 


On November 29th the Atlanta sec- 
tion of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical engineers, in open meeting, dis- 
cussed the relation of forest cover to 
water flow, as affecting electrical pow- 
er plants. Mr. R. S. Kellogg of the 
Forest Service, Prof. Akerman, and 
Mr. Lee of Charlotte, N. C., addressed 
the meeting. Former Governor Par- 
dee, of California, who happened to 
be visiting Atlanta, was present; and 
when called upon for a few remarks 
made a short but stirring talk. 


Electrical Following a  compre- 
Engineers hensive preamble these 
Resolve F 

resolutions were adopt- 
ed: 


Resolved, That it is the opinion of 
the Southern Section of the Institute 
of Electrical Engineers: 


“That where forest reserves already 
exist, whether State or National, their 
area should not be reduced unless the 
land therein included is more valu- 
able for agriculture than for forestry. 

“That additional forest reserves 
should be promptly created on regions 
adapted by nature for the growth of 
hardwoods. 

“That the headwaters of important 
streams should be protected by forest 
reserves ; and 

“That where, as in the case of New 
England and the southern Appa- 
lachians, the rivers are of an interstate 
character, it is most desirable that the 
Federal Government establish National 
Forests without delay; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the chairman and 
secretary of the Southern section be 
instructed to communicate these reso- 
lutions to all members of Congress 
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from the Southern States and to the 
Governors of the same States. 

The Daily Bulletin of the Manufac- 
turers’ Record, of Baltimore, gives 
nearly two columns to the report of 
this meeting. 


Another factor in the 
chian National “PPalachian campaign 
Sesent has appeared: it is the 
Association recently organized Ap- 

palachian National For- 

est Association. Its headquarters is 
331 Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
Its president is Mr. Ligon Johnson, 
who represented the State of Georgia 
in the famous case against the Duck- 
town copper mine, in connection with 
which he made an extensive study of 
forest conditions. 

The organization includes the fol- 
lowing officers: President (as above), 
Secretary and Treasurer, John H. 
Finney,. president of the local section 
of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers; Executive Committee, Dr. 
Roy Harris, Asst. Commissioner of 
Agriculture; R. F. Wright, State 
Geologist; W. S. Yeates, Capt. R. J. 
Lowry, Capt. J. W. English, J. H. 
McCord, Forrest Adair, R. F. Shed- 
den, Albert Howell and J.. Willie 
Pope. The Appalachian States are 
provided with vice presidents as fol- 
lows: Georgia, Allen M. Schoen; 
Alabama, Robert J. Chambers; Ten- 
nessee, H. M. Suter; Kentucky, G. W. 
Hubley; West Virginia, W. T. Wil- 
liamson; Virginia, Jos. Bryan; North 
Carolina, D. A. Tompkins; South 
Carolina, J. E. Sirrine. Each of these 
vice presidents is expected to name a 
member of the general executive com- 
mittee. Further, a local committee is 
expected to operate in each of the Ap- 
palachian States. 

The object of the Appalachian Na- 
tional Forest Association is to conduct 
a vigorous campaign of education and 
publicity throughout the Appalachian 
States, with a view to securing the 
passage of the Appalachian bill. 
Leaders in every business and profes- 
sion are reported as rallying to its 


cause with an enthusiasm that ensures 
success. Its work is already calling 
forth a large degree of newspaper 
publicity in the form both of news 
“stories” and editorials. Several of the 
prominent papers in States adjoining 
Georgia have already promised their 
aid. President Johnson is confidently 
expecting the support of practically 
every influential paper in the South. 

The American Forestry Association 
cordially welcomes this new organiza- 
tion to the field of Appalachian en- 
deavor and trusts that it may prove 
a potent factor in still further develop- 
ing and crystallizing the Appalachian 
sentiment of the South and thus of 
aiding in the passage of the Appa- 
lachian bill. 


New Forest That the people of Ala- 
Legislation ama are ready to take 
in Alabama : : 

a decided step in advance 
so far as regards the creation of a 
proper forest policy, is shown by the 
provisions of a bill which was enacted 
by the Legislature at its recent special 
session. 

When Governor Comer issued his 
call for an extra session, he inserted a 
clause which permitted the discussion 
and enactment of measures designed to 
protect the rapidly disappearing for- 
est resources of the State. A commit- 
tee was appointed to study the subject, 
and to suggest the provisions for the 
proposed bill. This committee request- 
ed the assistance of the Forest Service, 
and as a result of their deliberations a 
bill was put through which provides 
for the appointment of a non-partisan 
State Commission of Forestry, which 
shall oversee all forest matters of the 
State, and take all possible measures 
to promote a proper appreciation of 
the benefits to be derived from forest 
preservation. Provision is made for 
the future creation of State forest re- 
serves. Forest plantations, under cer- 
tain conditions, are to be exempted 
from taxation for a period of ten 
years. A fairly complete fire law is 
included in the bill, and the county 
game and fish wardens, and other 








State and County officials, are declared 
Forest Wardens as well. The Gov- 
ernor, also, under certain conditions, 
has the power to appoint forest ward- 
ens, and provision is made for their 
remuneration. A small appropriation 
is made for carrying out the provis- 
ions of the bill, and a Forest Reserve 
Fund is created into which all fines, 
forfeitures, and penalties, arising from 
violations of the law, are to be paid. 
There are, in addition, several other 
provisions of less general interest. It 
is especially to be regretted that con- 
stitutional restrictions prevented the 
enactment of measures for the relief 
of the present heavy taxation on cut- 
over lands. This is one of the most 
serious problems which the proposed 
commission will be called upon to 
solve. Denuded land, however, which 
is properly cared for during a period 
of ten years, will be exempted from 
taxation. 

The Commission will consist of the 
Governor ; a member of the Tax Com- 
mission; the Game and Fish Commis- 
sioner; the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture and Industries; a practical lum- 
berman ; a member of the U. S. Forest 
Service ; and the Professor of Forestry 
in the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
This Commission is to elect one of its 
own number as secretary. 

The bill is reported to have passed 
the House by a large majority, almost 
unanimously; and was then accepted 
by the Senate. 


A very interesting and 
successful Ranger Meet- 
ing was held at Rose- 
burg, Oregon, from October 18 to 21, 
1907. The supervisors and rangers 
from eight National Forests in south- 
ern Oregon were in attendance. 


Ranger 
Meeting 


The following are some of the points 
upon which the meeting passed reso- 
lutions expressing their views: The 
co-operation with settlers in the build- 
ing of telephone lines; timber sales; 
construction of fire lines; a filing sys- 
tem for rangers’ use; the establishment 
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of game refuges within the National 
Forests; that it is not advisable for 
rangers to serve as State game ward- 
ens; that rangers should be supplied 
with U. S. Geological Survey quadran- 
gles, where such are available ; that the 
wives of supervisors, rangers and 
guards be invited to attend the annual 
ranger meetings; that the proper time 
for holding the examination for forest 
ranger is in the fall; the proper width 
for trails; the forest atlas; that more 
elementary books be supplied for the 
ranger library; that a working uni- 
form be adopted, to be made on simi- 
lar lines to the present one, but of 
khaki or some washable material, and 
not to cost over $5.00; burning brush; 
grazing regulations; herders’ identifi- 
cation cards; special uses, etc. 

Mrs. Martin S. Durbin, wife of Ran- 
ger Durbin, of the Umpqua Na- 
tional Forest, was chairman of a com- 
mittee on the preparation of plans for 
a ranger cabin. Hon. C. S. Jackson, 
member of the Oregon legislature, 
who was largely responsible for the 
passage of the Oregon fire law at the 
last session, was present at one of the 
meetings and gave a short talk. Mr. 
G. S. Marshall, of Weyerhaeuser Lum- 
ber Company, was present at a meet- 
ing and gave a short account of brush 
piling and burning as practised by his 
company. 


Ontario’s The discovery that spruce 
Monopoly is the best wood for con- 
of Spruce 


version into pulp and 
paper has altered economically the 
whole situation. Henceforth the Ca- 
nadian spruce will take rank with the 
Canadian white pine as one of the 
most valuable trees that nature has 
produced. Of spruce timber Ontario 
has now a larger supply than any oth- 
er country, and if reckless vandalism 
continues to prevail elsewhere this 
Province may, under an enlightened 
policy, secure and retain a virtual mo- 
nopoly. What this would mean in re- 
lation to the prosperity of the Prov- 
ince is easier to imagine than foretell. 
—Toronto Globe. 

















APPEALING TO THE SOUTH 


N THE Atlanta, Ga., Constitution 
for Sunday, December 1, Mr. 
Ligon Johnson, President of the Ap- 
palachian National Forest Association, 
devotes a half page with illustrations 
to a discussion of “the vast importance 
to the South of forest reserves.” 
He states that the vast importance 
and imperative necessity of these for- 
ests are but dimly realized by people 
most directly concerned. He empha- 
sizes the importance of the water 
question from the standpoint of power 
and floods, shows that preservation of 
the timber supply alone affords ample 
reason for establishing National For- 
ests, and points to the successful work 
of Western National Forests under the 
administration of Forester Pinchet. 
He shows how foreign interests and 
corporations not identified or con- 
nected with the prosperity of the 
South are acquiring the  timber- 
lands and exploiting them, purely in 
the interest of dividends, points out 
that Appalachian land more ap- 
propriate for farms than for forests 
can still be privately owned and 
farmed, shows how, through lack of 
knowledge permitting forest destruc- 
tion, conditions have been created in 
Northern Georgia whereby farm after 
farm has been left abandoned and as 
desolate as Goldsmith’s “deserted vil- 
lage ;” and how, through proper man- 
agement, such conditions could be per- 
manently prevented. He points to the 
multiplication of fields eroded by floods 
and calls attention to the change in cli- 
matic conditions following deforesta- 
tion. He next shows that the alleged 
loss in taxation by the establishment 
of National Forests is imaginary, 
rather than real; that taxes from tim- 
berlands are ordinarily but temporary 
returns, the land being soon robbed, 
laid waste, and rendered valueless, and 


the timber shipped away; whereas, 
under the National Forest plan, not 
only are local industries encouraged 
and taxable property retained, but 10 
per cent of the gross receipts from the 
sales of timber and all other resources 
is paid to the counties in which the 
National Forests lie, affording an in- 
come which quickly overshadows the 
highest expectations under the most 
liberal tax returns. He shows that the 
Southern States haye each and all ap- 
proved ‘the Appalachian forest plan, 
ceded the necessary lands to the 
United States, reserving only jurisdic- 
tion for their civil and criminal pro- 
cess, and pledged their aid and co- 
operation to every effort seeking the 
establishment of the National Forests. 
He closes with this pointed paragraph: 

“The establishing of a National 
Forest, instead of taking the region 
and its products from the public, con- 
verts the territory into public domain 
of such a character that the surround- 
ing States directly or indirectly reap 
every advantage. Timber suitable for 
lumbering is annually disposed of; 
where the land is fitted for pasturage, 
grazing permits are issued; if there 
be mineral wealth, the mines may be 
developed by any citizen; hotels, re- 
sorts, residences, stores, power plants 
and mills may be built; the streams 
may be fished, the lands hunted, and 
campers may take their holidays in the 
forest solitude at will. In short, a 
great national park, self-supporting, 
fostering home industries, preserving 
our highways of commerce, our water 
power and supply, the fertility of our 
soil, the salubriousness of our climate 
and the general welfare of our section 
and giving to our mountain counties a 
steady source of income, is the purpose 
of the proposed Appalachian National 
Forest.” 








REPORT OF 
CULTURE ON THE APPALACHIAN 


WATERSHEDS 


S A result of one of the most ex- 
tensive and thoroughgoing field 
investigations which the Government 
has ever conducted, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Wilson, in his special report 
transmitted to Congress on December 
II, recommends that the Government 
acquire an area not to exceed 600,000 
acres in the White Mountains and 
areas aggregating not more than 5,- 
000,000 acres in the Southern Appa- 
lachians for the establishment of Na- 
tional Forests. The average price to 
be paid per acre is put at $6 for the 
White Mountains and at $3.50 for the 
Southern Appalachians. The lands 
which it is recommended that the Gov- 
ernment take over lie in the Blue 
Ridge and Great Smoky Mountains of 
North Carolina and Tennessee, South 
Carolina and Georgia, in the Alleg- 
heny Mountains of eastern and south- 
ern West Virginia and western Vir- 
ginia, in the Cumberland Mountains 
of eastern Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
northern Alabama, and in the four 
main ranges of the White Mountains, 
mostly in New Hampshire. Imme- 
diate action is urged by the Secretary, 
since the natural resources of both re- 
gions are being seriously impaired by 
reckless lumbering and wasteful use. 
Congress, at its last session, appro- 
priated $25,000 to make this investi- 
gation, and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, in order to present the most com- 
plete and conclusive report possible, 
saw to it that each of the several prob- 
lems involved was handled by the most 
competent man whose services could be 
secured. The Forest Service detailed 


to the work several of its most exper- 
ienced experts, the Bureau of Soils 
made a careful study of the soils and 
agricultural possibilities of the South- 
ern Appalachian Region, the Geolog- 





SECRETARY OF AGRI- 


ical Survey gave the results of a seven 
years’ investigation of water power 
and navigation in the Southern Appa- 
lachians, from Prof. L. C. Glenn 
of Vanderbilt University were secured 
the results of a three years’ study of 
soil erosion, and from Mr. Philip W. 
Ayres a report on the commercial im- 
portance of the White Mountains. In 
charge of the work as a whole was 
Mr. William L. Hall, Assistant For- 
ester in the Forest Service. 

The report of the Secretary con- 
tains the first complete study of condi- 
tions in the Southern Appalachians and 
White Mountains, and gives some 
startling facts concerning the amount 
of water power available, the depend- 
ence of the Nation upon the South- 
ern Appalachians for its future hard- 
wood supply, and the enormous re- 
duction in the value of the streams for 
water-power and navigation which 
would result from the removal of the 
forests from the mountains. The Sec- 
retary emphasizes the fact that the two 
regions under consideration are ad- 
vancing rapidly toward a condition of 
barrenness and sterility. It is estimat- 
ed that in the upland country south of 
Pennsylvania not less than 100 square 
miles of arable and forestable land are 
absolutely lost each year through the 
complete removal of the woods and 
the consequent washing of the soil. 

That part of the report which deals 
with the production of timber brings 
out strikingly the fact that the Na- 
tion’s future hardwood supply rests 
in the control of the Southern Appa- 
lachians. In the last seven years the 
hardwood lumber cut has fallen off 
over I5 per cent and this in the face 
of an unprecedented demand. During 
the same period the wholesale prices 
of hardwood lumber advanced from 25 
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to 65 per cent. A liberal estimate 
gives the remaining stand of hard- 
woods of the country at 400 billion 
feet, enough to last only sixteen years. 
The report then points out that it is 
the Appalachian region, where 75,000,- 
000 acres are primarily adapted to the 
production of hardwood timber, to 
which the hardwood-using industries 
must look for future supplies. It 
shows also that under right manage- 
ment these 75,000,000 acres can pro- 
duce each year three billion cubic feet 
of wood, about equal to the present 
consumption of hardwood timber for 
all purposes. If the Appalachians are 
taken soon enough, the Secretary 
points out, and are rightly handled, 
they can be made to produce continu- 
ously three-fourths of the hardwood 
supply of the country, and this with- 
out exhausting the forests, but, in fact, 
improving them. 

Concerning water power, the re< 
port brings out some entirely new 
facts. Based on the lowest two weeks 
in the year, it states that under present 
conditions the streams of the Southern 
Appalachians afford a minimum of 2,- 
740,000 horse power. Development of 
the storage facilities of streams would 
increase this from three to thirty times. 
At least fifty per cent of the minimum 
horse power is available for economic 
development. On this basis, the re- 
port says, the rental of 1,350,000 horse 
power at $20 per annum is worth $27,- 
000,000 per year. In the same way, if 
there is added the possible revenue 
from the fifty per cent of power which 
is present for only half the year, the 
total is brought to $38,000,000. After 
pointing out what a tremendous fac- 
tor this vast water power is in the fu- 
ture industrial development of the 
United States and how much New 
England depends upon the power giv- 
en by the streams which rise in the 
White Mountains, Secretary Wilson 
goes on to show what a vital relation 
the forest bears to successful utiliza- 
tion of water power and artificial stor- 
age. He shows that no matter what 
the purpose or design, any reservoir 
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system developed in the Southern Ap- 
palachians is foredoomed to failure 
unless the watersheds which feed it 
are kept under forest. If the forest is 
removed, vast accumulations of silt 
and gravel will be carried down to the 
reservoirs and render them worthless. 
Moreover, the floods in many of the 
streams are due to the extent to 
which the forest has been cut away or 
burnt, and if the reckless cutting and 
carelessness with regard to fire con- 
tinues, most of the great water power 
now available will be lost. 

The Appalachian Mountains are also 
important to navigation, since all the 
water gathered by them flows to the 
sea in navigable rivers. The forest is 
the one natural factor which tends to 
equalize the flow of streams, and 
with the forest supplemented by a sys- 
tem of reservoirs the depth of many 
streams could be materially increased. 
With thirty-five per cent of the Mo- 
nongahela water subject to storage, 
the flood damage at Pittsburg and 
Wheeling would be almost eliminated. 
With the minimum stage of the Ohio 
at Wheeling increased by three feet, 
the coveted stage between Pittsburg 
and Cincinnati would all but be se- 
cured. As the report points out, how- 
ever, this will never be accomplished 
unless steps are taken to preserve the 
forest cover of the watersheds and so 
prevent the filling up of both reser- 
voirs and streams with sand and silt 
washed from the mountain sides. 


The report shows graphically the 
condition of the two regions to-day, 
the slopes stripped of their forest cov- 
er, the resulting erosion of the soil, 
the danger to agricultural lands and 
waterways, and the total destruction 
of scenic beauty, a large asset in many 
sections. Although only a very small 
portion of the 75,000,000 acres of for- 
est land is recommended for acqui- 
sition by the Government, the report 
suggests a plan whereby, with the aid 
of the several States and the co-oper- 
ation of private owners, proper man- 
agement of most of the forest land 
might be secured. The creation of 
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National Forests, as is pointed out, 
will not interfere with local industries, 
but rather it will aid them. Govern- 
ment protection of the forests would 
solve the fire problem. of the region. 
It would not hinder mining and pros- 


pecting, and to farming and fruit 
growing it would give a material 


stimulus, since protection of the high- 
er mountain slopes would greatly in- 
crease the safety of these industries 
in the valleys below. Nor would Na- 
tional Forests interfere in the slight- 
est degree with. settlers who own and 
cultivate small farms along the moun- 
tain streams, nor would it stop the use 
of the mountains for grazing. The 
many other uses of the mountains 
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would be furthered rather than hin- 
dered, and ten per cent of all revenues 
which the Government received from 
the Forests would be given to the 
counties in which the Forests are sit- 
uated. The great industries, such as 
the furniture, cooperage, wagon, etc., 
which depend upon a supply of hard- 
woods, would be benefitted incalcul- 
ably, and the vast capital which de- 
pends upon water power would be 
made secure. 

Taken as a whole, the report marks 
a distinct step forward by outlining a 
definite program for preserving for 
continuous use one of the Nation’s 
greatest resources. 


THE HEART OF A TREE 
By H. C. Bunner 


What does he plant who plants a tree? 
He plants the friend of sun and sky; 
He plants the flag of breezes free; 
The shaft of beauty, towering high; 
He plants a home to heaven anigh 
For song and mother-croon of bird 
In hushed and happy twilight heard, 
The treble of heaven’s harmony— 
These things he plants who plants a’ 


tree, 


What does he plant who plants a tree? 
He plants cool shade and tender rain, 
And seed and bud of days to be, 
And years that fade and flush again; 
He plants the glory of the plain; 
He plants the forest’s heritage; 
The harvest of a coming age; 
The joy that unborn eyes shall see— 
These things he plants who plants a 


tree. 


What does he plant who plants a tree? 
He plants, in sap and leaf and wood, 
In love of home and loyalty 
And far-cast thought of civic good— 
His blessing on the neighborhood 
Who in the hollow of His hand 
Holds all the growth of all our land. 
A nation’s growth from sea to sea 
Stirs in his heart who plants a tree. 


From Century Magazine, April, 


Printed by permission of Century Co. 


1893, 45: 


844. 














SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN-WHITE 
MOUNTAIN FOREST BILL 


OLLOWING the special report of 
the Secretary of Agriculture on 
Southern Appalachian and White 
Mountain Watersheds, which went to 
Congress December 11, the bill for the 
purchase of National Forests in the 
two regions was introduced in the 
House of Representatives on Decem- 
ber 19. Identical bills were introdug- 
ed by Representatives Lever, of South 
Carolina, and Currier, of New Hamp- 
shire. Both were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, of which Rep- 
resentative Chas. F. Scott, of Kansas, 
is Chairman. 

An effort is being made to secure a 
public hearing on these bills on De- 
cember 30th, the day following the 
meeting of the American Forestry As- 
sociation. The bill is modified consid- 
erably from the form in which it 
passed the Senate in the last Congress. 
In its present form it is simpler and 
much better. Before its introduction 
it was carefully criticized by represent- 
atives of the Society for the Protection 
of New Hampshire Forests, the Mass- 
achusetts Forestry Association, and 
the American Civic Association, as well 
as by members of the American For- 
estry Association and the Forest Ser- 
vice, and we understand that its pres- 
ent form is approved by all of these or- 
ganizations. The text of the bill fol- 
lows: 


A BILL 


For acquiring National Forests in the 
Southern Appalachian Mountains 
and White Mountains. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture is hereby authorized and di- 
rected, in his discretion, to acquire for 
National Forest purposes by purchase 
or gift.lands more valuable. for 
the regulation of stream flow 


than for other purposes and _ sit- 
uated on the watersheds of navi- 
gable streams in the Southern Appa- 
lachian Mountains within the States of 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee, and in the White Moun- 
tains within the States of New Hamp- 
shire and Maine. Such acquisition 
may in any case be conditioned upon 
the exception and reservation to the 
owner from whom title passes to the 
United States of the minerals and of 
the merchantable timber, or either or 
any part of them, within or upon such 
lands at the date of the conveyance, 
but in every such case such exception 
and reservation and the time within 
which such timber shall be removed 
and the rules and regulations under 
which the cutting and removal of such 
timber, and the mining and removal 
of such minerals shall be done, shall 
be expressed in the written instrument 
of conveyance, and thereafter the 
mining, cutting and removal of the 
minerals and timber so excepted and 
reserved shall be done only under and 
in obedience to the rules and regula- 
tions so expressed. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture shall advertise in the several 
States named in section one for lands 
to be acquired under the provisions 
hereof; and as between lands of equal 
value, the lowest bids shall be accept- 
ed: Provided, That the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall have the right to re- 
ject any or all bids. 

Sec. 3. That no deed or other in- 
strument of conveyance shall be ac- 
cepted or approved by the Secretary 
of Agriculture under this act until the 
legislature of the State in which the 
land lies shall have consented to the ac- 


quisition of such land by the United 


States for National Forest purposes. 
Sec. 4. That the Secretary of Agri- 
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culture may do all things necessary to 
secure the safe title in the United 
States to the lands to be acquired un- 
der this act; but no payment shall be 
made for any such land until the title 
shall be satisfactory to the Attorney- 
General and shall be vested in the 
United States. 

Sec. 5. That the sum of five million 
dollars is hereby appropriated to carry 
out the provisions of this act, out of 
any moneys in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, and said sum shall 
be available immediately and until ex- 
pended for said purpose. Provided, 
that the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
each year make a detailed report to 
Congress on the lands acquired under 
this act and the cost thereof. 


Sec. 6. That, whereas small areas of 
land chiefly valuable for agriculture 
may of necessity or by inadvertence be 
included in tracts acquired under this 
act, the Secretary of Agriculture may 
in his discretion and he is hereby au- 
thorized, upon application or other- 
wise, to examine and ascertain the lo- 
cation and extent of such areas as, in 
his opinion, may be occupied for agri- 
cultural purposes without injury to the 
forests and which are not needed for 
public purposes, and may list and de- 
scribe the same by metes and bounds, 
or otherwise, and offer them for sale 
as homesteads, at their true value to 
be fixed by him, to actual settlers in 
tracts not exceeding eighty acres in 
area, under such joint rules and regu- 
lations as the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the Secretary of the Interior may 
prescribe. And no right, title, interest, 
or claim in or to any lands acquired 
under this act or the waters thereon, 
or the products, resources or use 
thereof after such lands shall have 
been so acquired, shall be initiated or 
perfected except as in this section pro- 
vided. And the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture may, under rules and regulations 
to be prescribed by him, authorize the 
sale of any products of the lands ac- 
quired under this act and the use of 
any such land or the resources thereof 
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’ consistent with its reservation for for 


est purposes. 
Sec. 7. That, subject to the pro- 


visions of the last preceding section the 


lands acquired under this act shall be 
permanently reserved, held and admin- 
istered as National Forest lands under 
the provisions of Section 24 of the Act 
approved March 3, 1891 (Volume 26 
Statutes at Large, page 1103), and 
acts supplemental to and amendatory 
thereof. And the Secretary of Agri- 
culture may from time to time divide 
the lands acquired under this act into 
such specific National Forests and so 
designate the same, as he may deem 
best for administrative purposes. 


Sec. 8. That the jurisdiction, both 
civil and criminal, over persons upon 
the lands acquired under this act, shall 
not be affected or changed by their 
permanent reservation and administra- 
tion as National Forest lands, except 
so far as the punishment of offenses 
against the United States is concern- 
ed; the intent and meaning of this sec- 
tion being that the State wherein any 
such land is situated shall not, by rea- 
son of such reservation and adminis- 
tration, lose its jurisdiction, nor the in- 
habitants thereof their rights and priv- 
ileges as citizens, or be absolved from 
their duties as citizens of the State. 


Sec. 9. That ten per centum of all 
money received during any fiscal year 
from each National Forest into which 
the lands acquired under this act may 
from time to time be divided, shall be 
paid at the end of such year by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to the State 
in which such National Forest is situ- 
ated, to be expended as the State legis- 
lature may prescribe for the benefit of 
the county or counties in which such 
National Forest is situated: Provided, 
that when any National Forest is in 
more than one State or county the dis- 
tributive share to each from the pro- 
ceeds of such Forest shall be propor- 
tional to its area therein: Provided 
further, that there shall not be paid to 
any State for any county an amount 


equal to more than 40 per centum of 
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the total income of such county from 
all other sources. 

Sec. 10. That the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture may, for the further protec- 
tion of the watersheds of said naviga- 
ble streams, in his discretion, and he 
is hereby authorized, on such condi- 
tions as he deems wise, to stipulate and 
agree to administer and protect, for a 
definite term of years, any private for- 
est lands situated upon any watershed 
whereon lands may be permanently re- 
served, held and administered as Na- 
tional Forest lands under the pro- 
visions of this act; but such stipula- 
tion or agreement shall provide that 
the owner of such private lands shall 
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cut and remove the timber thereon on- 
ly under rules and regulations to be 
expressed in the stipulation or agree- 
ment, for the protection and conserva- 
tion of the forest thereon; and such 
stipulation or agreement may in any 
case provide that the private lands so 
administered and protected shall dur- 
ing such term be subject to all the pro- 
visions of this act and of the laws, 
rules and regulations governing Na- 
tional Forests so far as the same may 
be applicable, and in that case the said 
private lands shall, during such term, 
be so subject to all such provisions, 
laws, rules and regulations. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 


¢ 


BY 


T. L. Hoover, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Stern of visage, gaunt of form, 
Monarchs grim in realm of storm— 
\ll the fleet of nebulous boats; 
Every craft-of-cloud that floats, 
Hleaped high with vaporous cargo, 
Renders toll to your embargo. 


Stern of visage, gaunt of form, 
Spinners clad in cloaks of storm— 
From your distaves wrapped with mist, 
Tirelessly ye twine and twist, 

Winding out in glistening skein, 
Slender filaments of rain. 


Stern of visage, gaunt of form, 
Weavers on the looms of storm— 
Dashing streamlets now ye braid, 
From silvery strands so deftly made; 
Binding all these fluid fibers 

Into power-producing rivers. 


Stern of visage, gaunt of form, 

Wresting strength from out the storm; 
Pouring wealth on plains below, 

Where your cloud-wrought rivers flow, 
Turning mill-wheels as they glide 

To meet the ocean’s brimming tide— 


Pause ye not from toil, we pray, 
Ere our race has lived its day! 
Masters of the wind which rages, 
Reign ye on through endless ages; 
Enthroned eternal midst the storm, 
Stern of visage, gaunt of form! 








HOW NATIONAL FORESTS WOULD 
AFFECT THE PEOPLE 


‘ous every year, damaging farm lands, 


HE establishment of the proposed 
National Forests in the Southern 
Appalachians is intended like those 
in the Western States to be for the 
benefit of the people. 

Since the Federal Government owns 
no land in the Eastern States which it 
can set aside for forests, as has been 
done in the West, it is proposed to pur- 
chase the land. The way it is intended 
to purchase is to buy rough land or 
cut-over land suitable only for forest 
purposes wherever it can be bought 
cheaply, giving due regard for differ- 
ence in value of the soil and the 
amount of merchantable timber on the 
land. The bill it is proposed to ask 
Congress to pass for the establishment 
of the Forests provides for securing 
land by direct purchase from the own- 
ers. No person could be forced to 
give up either his land or his home, 
but should he wish to sell at a rea- 
sonable price, and should the land be 
forest land of the character desired by 
the Government, it would be bought 
for cash in the same manner as if by 
a lumber company. The object of the 
National Forests is to make homes 
more valuable, not to destroy them. 

There are several very important 
motives for the establishment of these 
Forests, none of which will operate to 
the detriment of the people in the re- 
gion where it is proposed to locate 
them; and most of which will be for 
their benefit. 

In the first place it is intended to 
buy only the highest, steepest, and 
roughest of the mountain land which is 
not suitable for farming, and wherever 
there are small areas within the For- 
est which are suitable for farming 
they will be used for this purpose. 


It is expected that retaining this 
mountain land in timber and reserv- 
ing a deep leaf mold on it by prevent- 
ing fires will lessen river floods which 
are becoming higher and more danger- 


buildings, and mills, and washing 
away roads and railroads. This regu- 
lation of the streams will add to the 
value of water power, and promote 
the building of factories which are so 
much needed in the mountains. 

The timber in the forests will be so 
managed that the valuable trees like 
poplar and oak will not become ex- 
hausted, but that the supply of lum- 
ber for building purposes, and furni- 
ture factories, and of wood for paper- 
pulp, and tanning will be perpetuated. 
Local industries and local users of 
wood will be given preference in se- 
curing this timber over outside buy- 
ers. Good roads will be built into 
the forests to enable timber to be got- 
ten out at all times, and these roads 
will always be open to the people. In 
the National Forests of the West cat- 
tle and sheep are grazed in the for- 
ests upon the payment of a small fee 
for each head, and the same would 
probably be done in the East. 

A number of people would be em- 
ployed in building roads, getting out 
timber, and protecting the forest, 
while in some places men would be em- 
ployed to plant such trees as poplar 
and oak, which are becoming scare. 

Since the Government pays no 
taxes, a provision is made to reim- 
burse the counties by giving them for 
school and road purposes ten per cent 
of the gross receipts from the sale of 
timber or other income of the forest. 

The object is to create the forests 
for the benefit of all the people and 
not for the benefit of any one class. 
In compensation for this, the Gov- 
ernment would probably wish the 
States in which the forests lie to as- 
sist in protecting them from fire, and 
to aid private timber-land owners who 
do not wish to sell to the Government 
in so managing their timber holdings 
as to secure the highest returns from 
them. 


























THE DOMINION OF THE LONE CONE 


BY 


Olive M. McKinley, Pueblo, Colorado 


OWN in the southwestern part of 
Colorado, with one foot firmly 
planted in San Miguel County and the 
other in Dolores, rearing his oft-times 
cloud-capped head 12,635 feet into the 
air, and trailing his ermine garments 
of snow far beyond his feet along the 
mesas that form his footstool, stands 
a beautiful, majestic mountain, fitly 
named, the Lone Cone. 

If the aborigines, in the long-past 
golden age, did not crown and deify 
him, it was because their instinct for 
once failed to recognize a natural force 
which lavishly sustained them; for the 
Lone Cone gives in abundance of that 
most exquisite of treasures — pure, 
cold, snow-water—to all who will pag- 
take. 

Be that as it may, the modern man, 
with his modern form of worship, has 
placed himself in harmony with the 
laws of this god of treasures. He has 
pleaded intelligently for a share of his 
blessing, and through it gained richly 
in material substances; so that where 
only thirty years ago the red man 
roamed through acres of sage brush, 
or lounged in groves of pinion, or 
hunted higher up among the spruce 
and quaking aspen, there now appear 
rich farm lands, set with beautiful 
homes ; and thousands of head of cat- 
tle graze on the uplands. 


The red man has gone. The wild 
creatures have shrunk deeper into for- 
est fastnesses. The sawmill has ap- 
peared and, as a consequence, the at- 
tendants of this haughty monarch— 
the magnificent trees—are lying prone 
in the dust. 


Very recently, the National Forest 
placed a restriction on the slaughter, 
but not until some of the finest speci- 
mens were gone. Now the ranchmen 





may not haul their annual supply of 
fuel without a permit. 


The rural free delivery serves this 
community, which so short a time ago 
was one of remote pioneers. Only 
steam and electricity have delayed their 
coming. 

From the lofty summit of this sov- 
ereign among mountains, the specta- 
tor may behold the kingdom over 
which he reigns, even to its boun- 
daries, and the profiles of his neighbor 
kings, with a little of their kingdoms. 

So far to the west that distance dis- 
solves them into a seeming dream, lie 
the La Salles and Blue Mountains of 
Utah. Between them and the Cone 
stretches the beautiful hilly country 
known as Disappointment. To the 
south, may be seen the hills of New 
Mexico. Still south, but nearer and a 
little east, rises Dolores Mountain on 
the south side of the town of Rico. 
Yet nearer, more eastward, and north 
of Rico, Mt. Wilson rears his head. 
A trifle further east may be seen the 
very trails leading from Telluride to 
her mines. Still on, almost straight 
east, rises the snowy Sneffles Range, 
guarding the beautiful town of Ouray 
from view. 

But away to the north, stretches the 
true “Lone Cone Country.” By a 
strange telepathy, the mountain com- 
municates his thoughts to the intruder, 
so that, for the moment, he entertains 
majestic notions. For miles and miles, 
the level mesas extend, cut here and 
there by a canon from five hundred to 
a thousand feet deep—only a trifle 
when the point of observation is near- 
ly 13,000 feet high. Down yonder are 
two immense reservoirs, one covering 
300 and the other 200 acres, approxi- 
mately, each with an average depth of 
fifteen feet of water; tiny pools they 
seem, glistening in the sunlight, with 
the narrowest silver ribbon leading 
from them; yet they irrigate a hundred 
thousand acres of land below them. 
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But what, after all, is a thousand 
acres? The eye, sweeping across those 
level mesas, comprehends a_ million 
acres; and beholds just occasionally a 
bright green patch of alfalfa, or a 
golden yellow one of grain, carved out 
of the universal gray green of the 
sage-brush, or the black green of pin- 
ion trees. 

How small, how slow, how insignifi- 
cant, is human endeavor! As for man, 
there are to be seen, here and there, 
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west and always down, 3,000 feet, un- 
til it reaches the ground. He watches 
the electrical display — Nature's fire- 
works—and listens to the terrific can- 
nonade of thunder, all below his feet. 
Yes, man is small indeed; simply one 
force in the Universal Grand Plan—is 
his lofty verdict. 

But very soon his brain reels with 
the tremendous thoughts of the moun- 
tain, and he welcomes a descent into 
the world of man, and contemplation 














Wright’s Spring 


tiny white dots to indicate his domi- 
cile; but he himself is too minute to 
catch the eye. Yet for so insignificant 
a creature the mountain gathers, from 
the mysterious ether above, a blessing 
that spells the difference between life 
and death. 

The spectator, intoxicated by the 
rarefied air of such an altitude, for- 
gets wee man for awhile, and stands 
wrapt in wonder at a sight below him; 
for a king not of earth has taken the 
stage of nature’s endeavor before his 
eyes, and demands his marveling at- 
tention. It is the king of rain, stalk- 
ing from the clouds below, east and 


of the history of man’s smaller achieve- 
ments. 

Descending to Wright’s Mesa, 
which is typical of all the mesas, and 
better developed than the rest, 
he seeks to fathom the beginnings of 
things. Here runs an old Indian trail, 
well beaten in the last century between 
the Uncompahgre and Los Penos res- 
ervations; but also well beaten back 
into the vague mists of forgotten his- 
tory. How many thousand red feet 
trod this crude highway; what 
thoughts of sweet romance or cruel 
war sped them on; what loves and 
hates, hopes and despairs, inspired 
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their masters, no one knows. There 
are no records to tell; only a few mute 
relics speak of their homes, hearth- 
stones, art, and weapons. 

From a few scattering tepee poles, 
still lying across patches of unclaimed 
land, the imagination may reconstruct 
their wigwams, picturing them draped 
in blankets or skins. By digging a lit- 
tle beneath the surface, one may see 
the flat stones regularly placed, black- 
ened and ready to crumble, which 
served them for fireplaces. A few 
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but most of them carried guns. 

There are no traces of basketry or 
pottery to be found; there are no 
monuments, and almost no sign of any 
burials; so that the questioner is puz- 
zled as to the disposal of their dead. 

The early white settlers found a 
race-track near the spring, and it is 
known that they met here annually for 
their races and games. 

These are the relics left to link us 
to that long ago. There are a thousand 
thousand days of deeds on which the 

















First Home on Wright’s Mesa 


beads woven into armlets or necklaces 
tell of their love of adornment. A 
knife of petrified wood, perfectly 
formed and highly polished, a single 
specimen of its kind, was found here. 
But this particular spot is richest in 
arrow- and spear-head of _ flint, 
quartz, or smoky topaz, which are 
wonders of beauty and symmetry. 
How were they made? Some say, by 
heating the stone and pouring water 
on it; others, by chipping with another 
stone. At any rate, they are very old, 
for the later Indians tipped their ar- 
rows with iron when they used them; 


sun set in gorgeous or delicate gran- 
deur as it sets nowhere else in the 
world; there are as many nights of re- 
pose on which the moon shed her 
weird radiance; sunk in the darkness 
of oblivion, with no known history on 
which to ponder, until the advent of 
the white man, as late as the 70's. 
Then the intrepid cowboy began 
driving his herds in this direction. 
One named Wright settled at the 
mouth of a draw, close by a spring. 
His was not the pioneer soul, and he 
soon returned to more settled lands, 
not, however, without leaving his 








name; and to-day, this favored spot is 
known as Wright’s Draw, Wright’s 
Spring, and Wright’s Mesa. 

In 1879, a young man, Edwin Jo- 
seph, in search of a place to establish 
a home, wintered here. In ’81 he re- 
turned and preempted a ranch. Then 
he, alone, with the help of a faithful 
horse and a saddle-cinch, dragged the 
logs down the hill-side, and built the 
first cabin on the mesa. At great ex- 
pense, he had a door packed over the 
mountain trails from Telluride. Be- 
fore it could be hung in the precious 
home, it was destroyed by vandals dur- 
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land. Between ’80 and ’go the cattle 
could be numbered by hundreds of 
thousands. They were owned by half 
a dozen companies and a few individ- 
uals. A hundred cowboys continually 
rode the range. In ’87, seventy cow- 
boys assembled at one round-up. At 
that time, with such a force of men, 
the round-up usually occupied a 
month, averaging over a _ thousand 
head of cattle a day. 

But in time the cowboy relinquished 
some of his picturesqueness and bar- 
barity. He sold some of his cattle, 
took a wife and a quarter section of 











Captain of the round-up 


ing a temporary absence. Not until 
82 could a second door be procured, 
and the house completed. Observing 
the incident from his point of view, 
the trite old saying, “Such is life in 
the wild and woolly West,” comes to 
have a deeper significance. This pion- 
eer is simply a type of about a score 
of men who began life in this place, 
whose fortunes, all good, have varied 
only in individuality. 

In the decade following the settling 
of this home, the cowboy, brave in cha- 
pereros, six-shooter, high-heeled boots, 
and sombrero, placed his stamp on this 


land, and settled down to responsibil- 
ity. By ‘90 the choicest bits of land 
were taken, and each section contained 
about four small, dirt-roofed cabins, 
indicating the foundation of a home. 
To-day, there are yet cattle and cow- 
boys; but the cattle are fewer, and the 
cowboys more prosaic. He has lost his 
chaps and six-shooter, the heels on his 
boots are not so high, and even his 
sombrero wears a more neutral tint. 

Late in the fall of ’88, a young cow- 
boy, Guy Hurlburt, returning to the 
mesa from Boulder County, found 
himself stalled in Montrose, with sev- 
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enty miles of his journey unaccom- 
plished. He carried a bundle of silver- 
leafed poplars to adorn the new home 
he had just secured, where large hopes 
were already planted. Buoyed by 
eagerness, he decided he could walk. 
The road lay over a mountain top, 
down through the San Miguel Valley, 
across the river, and up the hill to the 
mesa. The snow came and blinded 
him. He lost his way and nearly froze, 
yet he never faltered nor dropped his 
burden. In the end, he reached the 
waiting welcome. The trees were duly 
set out, and grew. This is only an in- 





are vigorous vitality, and the means of 
its sustenance. 

The first crop was planted in ’88. It 
was oats, forty acres of them, and they 
yielded eight hundred bushels, which 
was threshed with flails. This was fol- 
lowed by alfalfa, which is still the main 
crop, though timothy is being intro- 
duced now. Then came other grains, 
and they thrive in abundance. Pota- 
toes also form a great crop, rivaling in 
excellence the output at Greeley. Ex- 
periments in fruit have begun. Straw- 
berries, gooseberries, raspberries, and 
currants are raised in quantities. Sev- 





A typical round-up dinner 


cident in pioneering ; but to-day a num- 
ber of fine, tall trees, their silver 
leaves whispering hopeful secrets in 
the air, on his own and _ neighbors’ 
ranches, stand as monuments to the 
influence of endurance. 

The resources of this, as of many 
another spot in Colorado, have been 
barely touched. It is not the lure of 
gold that attracts. The products, 
though more commonplace, are more 
substantial. The toiler, instead of delv- 
ing deep, digs on the surface, under 
the gold of sunshine; and his returns 


eral orchards have already yielded a 
harvest of the finest of apples. Some 
of the ranchmen just now are begin- 
ning to realize the possibilities in rais- 
ing honey. 

The most up-to-date machinery is 
to be found on nearly every ranch: the 
manure-spreader, disk-harrow, mower, 
reaper, binder, and thresher, the latest 
cream separator, and even washing- 
machine, are all here. 

In 1886 the first schoolhouse was 
built, though not used for that pur- 
pose till the following year. In 1888 
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the post-office was established and 
named Norwood. The first reservoir 
was constructed in 1889. 

In 1891 a spinster school-ma’am, 
like the one in “The Virginian,” rode 
up into this broad and breezy country. 
It rained as she came. The landscape 
looked gray, and so did the cabins. 
The mud was very deep, and the peo- 
ple seemed to have been wading in it. 
Out of the loneliness of her heart, she 
wrote back to Denver: “I have passed 
the portal of oblivion, and entered the 
land of nowhere.” 

In 1go1 she came again. Rain, as 
ever, greeted her ascent of the hill; 
and the picture in her mind was of a 
gray tone. But she had not reckoned 
on the magic of industry. Dirt-roofed 
cabins had disappeared. In their places 
rose handsome, commodious houses. 
Field after field was fenced, sage- 
brush was replaced by alfalfa, and 
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.teady begun; and a fourth, the largest 
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groves of transplanted trees surround- 
ed the homes. 

If she comes again in 1911, she will 
doubtless ride up the hill in a trolley 
car. Electric lights will twinkle in a 
fair-sized, prosperous town, and tele- 
phones will connect all the ranches. 

Should she climb The Cone, she will 
see more of those seemingly tiny pools 
of water; for a third reservoir is al- 


of all, is under survey. ; 
The cattle will be fewer, but with- 
out horns and of finer blood. The cow- 
boy’s manner and dress will have be- 
come cosmopolitan. | 
But the beautiful Lone Cone, like 
the Blue Alsatian Mountains of long 
ago, will continue to look down with 
a serene, steadfast gaze, smiling to 
think of the futility of these efforts of 
man, should he only withhold his sin- 
gle but omnipotent gift. 


THE OREGON SIERRA 


Sierra Madre, mother peaks, 

That keep companion with the sun! 
Sierra de Nevada, streaks 

Of snow and sun inwound as one— 
Ye be but babes! Behold, behold 
My peaks of snow and sun and gold 
That gild the crimson, cobalt dawn: 
That ward the em’rald Oregon; 
That lift to God, in changeless white 


\bove the bastion walls of night— 





Inspiring more to look upon 
That golden dolphins of Nippon. 


What shapely pyramids of snow, 

Set here, set there, set anywhere; 
White as white flocks that feed below; 
As if old Egypt planted there 

And left proud pyramids to grow, 

Ten million tall and multiplied 

Until they pushed the stars aside! 
And yet, what man hath seen or said 
In song or tale, how grandly fair 

This nameless glory overhead; 

This unnamed New Jerusalem 

White as God’s trailing garment’s hem? 


The pioneer, content to teach 

Christ’s holy lessons and to rest, 

To preach content and ever preach 

That rest, sweet rest, in reckoned best— 

This buckskin prophet drove the plow; 

For he was worn, as worn with years. 

Two thousand miles of thirst and tears, 

Two thousand miles of bated breath, 

Two thousand miles of dust and death, 

When lo, yon gleaming hemisphere! 

But now the world shall know, yea now 

His son’s face lifteth from the plow! 
—Joaquin Miller. 
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LUMBERMEN’S VIEWS ON 
REFORESTATION 


BY 


C. H. Goetz, Forester for H. M. Cloud & Sons Lumber Co., Au Sable, Michigan 


iW is all a mistaken idea that lum- 
bermen are simply looking towards 
deforesting the land, or that they sim- 
ply buy land for the timber there is 
on it. 
While I admit that there is one now 
and then, who looks only to the present 
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money getting, yet the majority of 
them look ahead far enough to get a 
continuous supply of timber; and I 
am sure if the States and our National 
Government would give some en- 
couragement to these lumbermen in 
the way of relief from taxation of de- 


White pine timber on the Chippewa Indian Reservation, in 
Minnesota, four miles east cf the village cf Cass Lake 








forested land, 90 per cent of the lum- 
bermen and lumber companies would 
reforest their land and would be glad 
to do so. 

But who can blame the lumbermen 
and lumber companies of to-day for 
not reforesting their cut over land? 
The lumberman is first and last a busi- 
ness man, who looks towards a legiti- 
mate return for capital invested. It 
does not take him long to figure out 
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a small increase of land tax is causing 
such a quick deforestation as to influ- 
ence the market price of all lumber. 
This, as can be plainly seen, will con- 
tinue until all timber is cut. Then the 
price of timber will naturally jump up 
to prohibitive prices. 

The land if not fit for agriculture 
will return to the State for taxes and 
the State will have to nearly double 
the taxes on land remaining, having 
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Virgin forest of white and Norway pine adjoining the Michigan State Forest 
Reserve 


that under the present system of taxa- 
tion of land, he could never hold the 
reforested land until the crops were 
half ripe. He can clearly see that the 
taxes would eat up his land capital and 
all invested in them. 

At the present I know of several 
States like the State of Maine in which 





killed the goose that laid the golden 
eggs. 

Take the State of Michigan to-day. 
Where have the millions of dollars 
gone that have been made from lum- 
ber from the once beautiful white and 
red pine forest? Have they remained 
in the State? I dare say not one-half 
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A Michigan white pine forest in winter 








of it has remained. And again, where 
are the companies and the men that 
once operated the mills in Michigan? 
Gone they are to new fields to con- 
quer; gone are they, and their wealth 
with them. To-day many of them who 
still lumber the hardwoods remaining, 
speak of going to Washington and 
British Columbia, where virgin forests 
still stand. If they go, their wealth 
goes with them. 

What would have induced the oth- 
ers to stay? What would cause those 
here to remain? A different law as to 
taxing forest land and forest products. 
If we could only learn from European 
states, things would be different. 

I have always contended and still 
stand for a tax on logs, or cut timber 
only, those being thé product of the 
soil—accumulated through  genera- 
tions, and in this respect different 
from all other products of the soil. 
No land producing forests or planted 
to forests should ever come into the 
schedule of agricultural land. 

The tax on logs or forest products 
should be a State tax and used as 
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such. The forests of a State or States 
should be looked upon as a blessing to 
the whole community, and its destruc- 
tion as a curse to all. Why then have 
a tax as at present, that drives men to 
cutting all the forest they own as 
quickly as possible in order to escape 
the ruinous taxation? 

What use to talk to a lumber man 
or lumber company about reforesta- 
tion, about starting nurseries, or em- 
ploying a competent forester to look 
after the land? What use have they 
for a working plan for selection cut- 
ting? Do you wonder that to-day 
they make a clean cut and then go to 
new fields? It is just because they are 
driven to it. 

Time and time again I have heard it 
said that the present laws of taxation 
are what have destroyed our forests so 
quickly, and that the only party to 
look to for reforestation is the Gov- 
ernment, which is exempt from taxa- 
tion. 

These are the views of a lumberman 
on the question of reforestation and 
taxation of forest land. 


THE MONARCH OF THE WOODS 


Behold the monarch 


of the woods! 


The mighty old oak tree; 

He braves the raging of the storm, 
On land or rolling sea; 

He waves his branches decked with green 
In summer’s golden glow, 

And ivy clothes his leafless form 
Through winter’s frost and snow. 

King Time, the conqueror of all, 
He boldly does defy: 

For green and hearty will he stand 
When ages have gone by. 


How oft the monarch of the woods, 
Upon a summer’s day, 

Has seen the merry children sport, 
And ‘neath his shadows play: 

From youth to manhood they spring up, 
\nd old age comes at last — 


Then green. grass 


graves, 


waves upon their 


And all life’s dreams are past. 

Yet stronger grows the mighty oak 
In hale and hearty prime, 

And stands the monarch of the woods, 
Defying age and time. 


—Anonymous. 


























ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK OF 
AMERICAN TREES 


ANDBOOK of the Trees of the 
Northern United States and 
Canada East of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, by Romeyn Beck Hough. Pub- 
lished at Lowville, N. Y., by the 
author, 1907. 

The American forester cannot com- 
plain of a dearth of popular books on 
forestry and forest trees. He could 
even occasionally wish that the num- 
ber might be smaller, and the con- 
tents better, with greater claim of or- 
iginality, if not of facts, at least of 
form. Popular books, as a rule, are 
not expected to contribute to the 
actual wealth of knowledge; but by 
spreading the already acquired knowl- 
edge among the masses, they prepare 
the ground for the assimilation of new 
ideas, and thus make scientific pro- 
gress easy. It is a mistaken notion 
that popular or elementary books can 
be written by persons who have them- 
selves acquired a merely’ elementary 
knowledge of things. The best pop- 
ularizers of science are those who 
know most. The well known English 
physicist, Tyndall, was the most fa- 
mous popularizer of physics; and so in 
their respective lines were Huxley, 
Haeckel, and a score of other scien- 
tists. 

Mr. Hough’s book is unquestion- 
ably a popular book in the sense that 
the facts about our forest trees are 
presented in a simple, plain, compre- 
hensive manner—so comprehensive, 
in fact, that one can dispense almost 
entirely with the text, and merely by 
studying the photographs form a very 
clear idea of the characteristic feat- 
ures of each species. It is really an 
herbarium, composed not of dried spe- 
cimens, but of photographs which 
show the essential organs of the trees 
in their most natural condition. This 


book, therefore is really a tool, a ready 
means for comparing the characteris- 
tics of the different species without re- 


sorting to herbarium collections, which 
are not always available, and which al- 
ways consume a great deal of time. 


The book covers only the trees of 
the Northern and Eastern United 
States; to each species is devoted two 
pages—one consists of a full-page plate 
showing the buds, leaves, and fruit; 
and the other contains in part text, 
and in part photographs of the bark 
and of the anatomic structure of the 
wood, together with a map showing in 
shaded lines the distribution of the 
species. The leaves and the fruits of 
the trees are shown on a background 
marked into squares, each side of 
which is one inch. Such a_ back- 
ground enables one to determine at a 
glance the relative size of the different 
organs of the tree, and there is no 
need of lengthy and tedious descrip- 
tions of the size of the buds, cones, 
etc.; facts which merely tax the mem- 
ory without leaving a vivid picture of 
the proportion of the organs. The 
photographs and the maps really tell 
everything one would like to know 
about the tree, and there is very little 
room left for description. This graph- 
ic representation of the facts by means 
of photographs leaves a more lasting 
impression than the most accurate 
word description could do. 


The reproduction of the parts of 
trees are not imitations of nature, but 
Nature herself looks out from each 
page of the book, so true are the pho- 
tographs and so clearly do they show 
the characteristic features of each spe- 
cies. The photographs are taken from 
the trees in the forest, and any one 
who has ever attempted to secure good 
reproductions of forest trees will ap- 
preciate the amount of labor, patience, 
and skill that were required to bring 
together such an enormous number of 
most excellent photographs, not only 
of the trunks, but what is far more 
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important, of the leaves, fruit, and 
buds. 
Mr. Hough vividly tells in the pre- 
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face to the book about the vicissitudes 
and ordeals through which he passed 
in procuring specimens from lofty 


GREEN ASH. 


lraxinus lanceolata Borek.' 
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Fig. 469. 


470. Trunk of isolated tree. 





3ranchlet with mature leaves and fruit, 1; 
Meramec River valley, Mo. 





branchlet in winter, 2. 
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The Black Ash is distinctly a northern 
species, and in forests, under most favorable 
conditions, attains the height of 80-90 ft., with 
straight columnar trunk 3-4 ft. in diameter. 
When isolated it develops a rounded ovoid top, 
which may be recognized when leafless by its 
stout straight branchlets (those of the stami- 
nate tree being larger than of the pistillate) 
and the gray scaly bark of trunk. 

It inhabits the low banks of streams and co!d 
swamps, in company with the Arbor-Vitz, 
Balsam, Tamarack, Silver Maple, Black Spruce, 
etc., sometimes forming a considerable portion 
of forest tracts. 

Its wood is rather heavy, a cubic foot when 
dry weighing 38.37 lbs., moderately hard and 
strong, and is valued in the manufacture of 
furnit:re and lumber for interior finishing, for 
barrel hoops, etc. It is extensively used in the 
manufacture of splints for baskets, owing to 
the facility with which it splits between the 
layers of annual growth. The “ Ash Burl” 
veneering is a product of this tree, being sliced 
from the “ knots’ 
trunk and larger branches. Their cause or 


? 


or burls which form,on its 


origin is not well understood.? 


Leaves 10-16 in. long, with 7-11 oblong to 
oblong-lanceolate sessile leaflets, the terminal one 
petiolulate, rounded or cuneate and unequal at 
base, long-acuminate at apex, sharply serrate, to- 
mentose at first but at maturity glabrous dark 
green above, somewhat paler and glabrous with 
rufous hairs along the midrib beneath. Flowers 
polygamo-dioecious, calyx none; petals none; 
stamens 2 sometimes rudimentary in the pistillate 
flowers. Fruit samara, linear-oblong, 1-1% in. 
long, % in. broad, winged all around and with 
flattened faintly-veined body and thin wing 
emarginate at apex.’ 


1. Syn. Frazinus sambucifolia Lam, 
2. A. W., Ill, 62. 
3. For genus see pp. 454-455. 
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One page from the Handbook of American Trees—The tree represented here is 


Black Ash 
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tree tops, and in hunting several sea- 
sons for male or female flowers of 
some of the species which do not bear 
fruit every year. We do not know of 
any book, Sargent’s Silva not except- 
ed, which contains such a wealth of 
good and true reproductions of trees, 
as Mr. Hough’s book does. It is not 
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only a popular book which affords 
the easiest and most pleasant way of 
getting acquainted with our forest 
trees, but is at the same time a neces- 
sary tool, which takes the place of an 
herbarium, for all who have to refer 
constantly to the different species of 
trees. 


THE CITY ON THE PLAIN 


BY 


Millard F. Hudson, Washington, D. C. 


indeed, were the sounds I heard 
on the side of the mountain; 
stream and silent the 


Strange, 
One day, 

Hushed was the 

bird, 

restless 

breath, 

And all things there were as still as death 
Save the hoarse-voiced god of the 

mountain. 


wind seemed to hold its 


Th © 


Through the tangled growth, with a hur 
ried stride, 

I saw him pass on the mountain, 
Thrusting the briars and bushes aside, 
Crackling the sticks and spurning the 

stones, 
And talking in loud and angry tones 

On the side of the ancient mountain. 
ears were red, 


The tips of his . sony like 


Though the day was cool on the 
mountain, 
And they lay close drawn to his horned 
head; 
His bushy brows o’er his small. eyes 
curled, 
And he stamped his hoofs—for all the 
world 
Like Pan in a rage on the mountain. 


he cried, 
moun- 


my beautiful trees,” 
side of the 


“Where are 
“That grew on the 
tain? 

state ‘ly 
pride, 

My shadowy, 


The pines which were once my 

droop-limbed junipers; 

And my dewy, softly whispering firs, 
’"Mid_ their emerald glooms on the 


mountain? 


“They all are ravished away,” he said, 
‘And torn from the arms of the 
mountain, 


Away from the haunts of cooling shade, 
From the cloisters green which flourish- 
ed here— 


My lodging for 


many a joyous year 
On the side of 


the pleasant mountain. 


‘The song-bird is bereft of its nest, 

And voiceless now is the mountain. 
My murmurous bees once took their rest, 
At shut of day, and knew no fear, 

In the trees whose trunks lie rotting here 

On the side of the ruined mountain. 


“Man has let in the passionate sun 
To suck the life-blood of the mountain, 
And drink up its fountains one by one; 
And out of immortal freshness made 
A thing of barter, and sold in trade 
The sons of the mother-mountain. 


“Down in the valley I see a town, 
Built of his spoils from my mountain— 
A jewel torn from a monarch’s crown, 
A grave for the lordly groves of Pan; 
And for this, on the head of vandal man, 
[ hurl a curse from the mountain: 


“His palpitant streams shall all go dry 
Henceforth, on the side of the moun- 
tain, 
And his verdant plains as a desert lie 
Till he plants again the forest fold 
And restores to me my kingdom old, 
As in former days on the mountain.” 


Long shall the spirit of silence brood 
On the side of the wasted mountain, 

F’er out of the sylvan solitude, 

To lift the curse from off the plain, 

The crystal streams pour forth again 


From the 


mountain. 


gladdened 


heart of the 

















SECRETARY WILL’S LECTURE TOURS 


ON DECEMBER 4th, Secretary 
Will returned from his lecture 
tours in the South and West. In the 
South he spoke at the following points 
on the dates named: 

Raleigh, N. C., September 26; 
Durham, N. C., 27; Winston-Salem, 
N. C., 28; Charlotte, N. C., October 1; 
Spartanburg, S. C., 3; Savannah, Ga., 
4; Columbia, S. C., 8; Greenville, S. 
C., 9; Charleston, S. C., 11; Augusta, 
Ga., 15; Columbus, Ga., 17; Mont- 
gomery, Ala., 18, and Asheville, 
By Cs ae 

The second trip covered middle 
Western and neighboring States. It 
included Philadelphia, November 1; 
Madison, Wis., November 5 and 6; 
La Crosse, 6; Wausau, 7; Grand 
Rapids, 9; Eau Claire, 12; Milwau- 
kee, 13; Alma, Mich., 15; Muskegon, 
18; Grand Rapids, 19; Ypsilanti, 20; 
Ann Arbor, 20; Jackson, 21; Detroit, 
22; Toledo, Ohio, 23; Kalamazoo, 
Mich., 25; East Lansing, 26; Bay 
City, 27; Paducah, Ky., 29; Colum- 
bus, Ohio, December 2, and Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., 3. 

The majority of these meetings 
were held under the auspices of 
boards of trade, chambers of com- 
merce, and similar bodies. Some were 
arranged by women’s clubs, while still 
others occurred in colleges, normal 
schools, and universities. The average 
attendance was about three hundred. 
Some of the best meetings contained 
audiences of from seven hundred to a 
thousand. 


At almost every meeting strong 
resolutions were adopted endorsing 
the National Forest policy and urg- 
ing the enactment of the Appalachian- 


White Mountain bill. In numerous in- 
stances earnest speeches were made 
from the floor in the offering and sec- 
onding of these resolutions. In not a 
single instance was there a “no”’ vote. 

The attitude of the newspapers was 
stimulating. Practically without ex- 
ception they gave freely of their space 
to announce meetings in advance and 
to report them afterwards. Column 
reports in both morning and evening 
papers were common; while the re- 
ports at times covered about two col- 
umns. Again and again, representa- 
tives of the press assured the Secre- 
tary of their readiness and eagerness 
to aid, in every practical way, in pro- 
moting the work.. In numerous in- 
stances, the Secretary was entertained 
at the homes of citizens interested in 
the cause. To.some extent, the meet- 
ings showed the lack, by some, of 
clear knowledge of the meaning of the 
forestry movement. The almost com- 
plete absence of opposition, in both 
South and West, was very encourag- 
ing; and much more so was the deep 
and substantial interest of many, in- 
cluding the strongest people in almost 
every community, who had informed 
themselves on the subject. 


In addition to the educational work 
done in the campaign, the trip was 
valuable in affording opportunity to 
the Secretary to make many - helpful 
acquaintances, to observe forest con- 
ditions, waterways, power-plants, saw- 
mills, paper mills, and various indus- 
tries. It has carried the knowledge of 
the Association, its work and cause 
into regions where these were un- 
known. Seed, it is believed, has been 
sown which will bear fruit. 























THE CANALS: A GLORY OF FRANCE* 


BY 
J. J. Jusserand, French Ambassador at Washington 


SOME nineteen hundred years ago, a 

small town existed in a small isl- 
and of a little known river. The town 
being surrounded by water, its princi- 
pal corporation was that of the boat- 
men ; they had placed themselves under 
the protection of Jupiter and dedicated 
an altar to him. The altar still exists; 
it was discovered in the eighteenth cen- 
tury under the choir of Notre Dame; 
for the little town I speak of was soon 
to outgrow its island and was to be- 
come Paris, the capital of France; and 
now, I venture to say, a “city of 
renown.” 

After a good many centuries, when 
the fashion came for armorial bearings 
and emblems, Paris, continuing the 
same traditions, chose for emblem a 
ship, with the famous motto, “Fluctuat 
nec mergitur.” 'Tempests may toss but 
shall never sink her ; which has proven 
true, throughout ages, of the ship, of 
the town, and of the country too. 
What tempests, what hard days, what 
dangers! And yet the ship is afloat; 
very much so. 

In these facts: can be detected, as it 
were, an ornen of what was to follow. 
The patient, hard-working, careful 
French people, believed by some to 
spend all their time in reading novels, 
singing songs and amusing themselves, 
could not fail ic do for waterways 
‘vhat they did for -oadways, and so it 
is that the development given by them 
to their inland harbors and canals has 
secured for me the honor of address- 
ing this brilliant assembly of conscien- 
tious, painstaking and patriotic Ameri- 
cans. And I owe it also, perhaps, to 
the remembrance that the biggest canal 
in the world, one dreamt of by Greek, 
Roman and Moslem, one which Mar- 
lowe’s Tamburlaine, dying, regretted 
not to have opened, the Suez Canal, 
was planned by a Frenchman, executed 
by Frenchmen, and built in ten years, 
from 1859 to 1869. At the entrance of 


*Address before the National Rivers and Harbors Congress, at Washington, D. 
C., December 4, 1907. 


it starcls a characteristic statue of that 
mode! of energy, Lesseps, who points 
to the canal and seems to say: “The 
canal an impossibility? Be so good as 
to look : there it is!” 

We hold the record for the present ; 
you will hold it in your turn when the 
great Panama Canal is finished; we 
turned the first sod; you will turn the 
last; and no one will applaud more 
heartily than your predecessors. 

Apart from these great attempts ben- 
efitting mankind at large rather than 
any single country, France has done 
good work indeed on her own soil. 
From the Renaissance, when the use of 
locks was first invented, the great plan 
was started which was to connect, 
through mountains and valleys, al! the 
rivers of France and all the oceans and 
seas washing her shores. First it was 
the canal of Briare, connecting the 
Seine and the Loire, begun by Henry 
the Fourth’s great minister, Sully, in 
1605; then it was the great canal ot 
Languedoc, connecting the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Mediterranean, built in 
eighteen years by Riquet, under Louis 
the Fourteenth, and one of the glories 
of the reign. It long remained a model 
one, and caused the admiration of tra- 
velers. Visiting France more than a 
century later, Arthur Young, the fa- 
mous English economist, wrote: “The 
canal of Languedoc is the capital fea- 
ture of all the country. * * * It is 
a noble and stupendous work; goes 
through the hill about the breadth of 
three toises (19.18 ft.) * * * Nine 
sluice-gates let the water down the hill 
to join the river at Beziers. A noble 
work! * * * Many vessels were at 
the quay, some in motion, and every 
sign of animated business. This is the 
best sight I have seen in France. Here, 
Louis XIV, thou art truly great! Here 
with a generous and benignant hand 
thou dispensest ease and wealth to thy 
people.” And as Young was writing 
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on French soil, two years before the 
French Revolution, you will not won- 
der that he adds the following expres- 
sion of his sentiments: “Such an em- 
ployment of the revenues of a great 
kingdom is the only laudable way of 
a monarch’s acquiring immortality.” 
This in any case may be noted by you 
all who are interested in waterways: 
you see from this trustworthy author- 
ity that canal-digging is the best way 
to immortality. 

When the Revolution came we had 
about 1,000 kilometers of canals. Na- 
poleon had great plans for this as for 
everything else, but they were not ful- 
filled, the reason being that, as you 
know, he had so many things to do. 
He built only 200 kilometers. Since 
then there have been two palmy pe- 
riods for canals in France, first dur- 
ing the Restoration and the reign of 
Louis-Phillippe, and then the present 
time. The canals learnt in the inter- 
val what a crisis was. The Second 
Empire was the period when an im- 
mense impetus was given to railroad 
building. Canals and railroads do not 
like each other ; their manners are too 
different. People who go quickly 
have a tendency to scorn people who 
go slowly; and yet both kinds are use- 
ful, and we know besides, by the fa- 
ble of the hare and the tortoise, that 
it is sometimes the fastest who arrives 
last. Anyhow, the craze for railroads 
rose so high at one time that there 
were petitions for the drying out of a 
canal, in order to use its bed as a rail- 
road track; but the canal survived and 
is still in use. 

The greatest era of canal building in 
France has been the present period. 
One of the first things the present Re- 
public did was to turn her attention to 
the problem; and the system now in 
force, started in 1874, was fully or- 
ganized by the great law of 1879. 
The aim has been a thoroughly prac- 
tical and logical one: to complete, to 
unify, to cheapen. Most of the older 
canals had been built by contractors 
who recouped themselves by levying 
a tax on shipping. All those conces- 
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sions have been purchased back by the 
State and now, on the immense ma- 
jority of our waterways, there are no 
payments. Some new creations, which 
were considered urgent, have been 
made of late years by the State with 
the help of the chambers of commerce, 
the towns and the departments who 
wanted them. These had to issue 
loans, and they levy taxes to be able 
to pay the interests ; but this is merely 
a temporary shift bearing on one- 
eighteenth only of the whole, and the 
rule is to have throughout the country 
free canals as we have free roads. 


Another great work done by the 
Republic has been the unifying of all 
the waterways: depth, breadth of the 
canals, distance between the locks, 
have been made uniform throughout 
the country, so that our thirty or forty 
canals, built at different periods, in 
the course of centuries, are now as 
one single canal conveying goods to all 
parts of France and to all her principal 
seaports. 

Owing to the recent great effort 
made by the Republic, our canals’ to- 
tal length is now 4,675 kilometers; 
the total expense has been about two 
billion francs, and far from consider 
ing that it is too much we know auite 
well that it is not enough, and’ we aud 
new sums from time to time. Many 
improvements were decided upon in 
1903 and our parliament voted over 
two hundred million francs to pro- 
vide for them. To which sums should 
be added others supplied by local mu- 
nicipalities or other bodies, the Douai 
Chamber of Commerce, for example, 
contributing thirty million francs 
above what the State is giving for the 
Canal du Nord. 

Our canals are under State super- 
vision; they are built and kept up by 
State engineers, taught in our special 
high schools, and forming part of the 
personnel of the Ministry of Public 
Works. 

The happy effect of the laws voted 
since the establishment of the Repub- 
lic was not long in making itself felt; 
during the twenty-five years between 
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1875 and 1900 the traffic on canals in- 
creased 112 per cent; it amounts now 
to over thirty million tons, being so 
active in certain inland towns that 
Paris, for example, has a larger navi- 
gation than any of our seaports, Mar- 
seilles included. The “nautae Pari- 
siaci” of Gallo-Roman times may look 
with satisfaction upon their descend- 
ants. In the regions producing in 
greater quantities the sort of goods fit 
for canal transportation (coal, grain, 
stone, mineral products, etc.), that is, 
the northeast of France, existing 
canals, although constantly improved 
and increased in number, are still in- 
adequate, for traffic increases even 
more. You would often find in those 


parts the water covered as far as the - 


eye can see with flat-bottomed boats 
of three hundred tons (the normal di- 
mension) loaded with goods to the 
brim. The sums spent have been large, 
to be sure, but we consider them well 
spent, and the investment a good 
investment. 

That investment is valuable because 
of what it yields, of what it helps, and 
zlso of what it prevents. The best 
thing it prevents is the railroads rais- 
ing their tariffs too high. As soon as 
the railroad companies raise their tar- 
iff, quantities of goods find that they 
can very well afford to travel at a 
slower pace and take the water route. 
Our canals act, in a way, as a kind of 
rate bill, a self-regulating one. 

Another great question with which 
we have had to cope is that of rivers. 
We have a number in France; but 
mostly shallow and irregular. We 
have done much to improve their 
course, and have yet much to do; 
plans are being laid for ample im- 
provements. Here a_ consideration 
comes in of paramount interest for 
you, as for every country—the ques- 
tion of forests. 

It is an absolute principle: no for- 
ests, no waterways. Without forests 
regulating the distribution of waters, 
rainfalls are at once hurried to the 
sea; hurried sometimes, alas! across 
country. After having devastated the 


neighboring fields, the rivers find 
themselves again with little water and 
much sand; and with such rivers, how 
will you fill your canals in all seasons? 
Since our. forests suffered damages 
which we are now bent upon repair- 
ing at considerable pains and cost, a 
river like the Loire has been entirely 
transformed; it used to be the best of 
our waterways, and it is now the river 
whose inundations are most destruc- 
tive. I do not know’ what damage 
those of the present year have done, 
but in 1856 the loss amounted to forty- 
six million francs. The question is as 
plain as can be: do you want to have 
navigable rivers, or do you prefer to 
have torrents that will destroy your 
crops and never bear a boat? If you 
prefer the first, then mind your forests. 
We can tell you, for we know. 


In the time of Louis XIV that same 
river Loire was the principal means of 
communication between the center and 
the west, and even between Paris and 
Brittany. To go to Brittany the fa- 
mous Marquise de Sevigne went to 
Orleans, put her coach on a flat-bot- 
tomed boat, navigated twelve or thir- 
teen hours a day, had her food cook- 
ed on a little stove in the boat, she 
herself remaining in the coach; she 
never tired of admiring the landscape, 
listening to the birds, laughing at un- 
toward incidents, writing to her 
daughter, and reading a work she had 
taken with her to enliven the journey ; 
not a naughty novel, nor one of those 
heroical romances she was fond of, 
but a history of the events in Portugal, 
in two large octavo volumes. 


Such pleasant journeys are no long- 
er possible on that same river; but the 
former state of things is going to be 
re-established and we hope even im- 
proved upon. Special studies have 
been made and, for the Loire in par- 
ticular, the researches of M. Bureau 
have shown beyond doubt what parts 
of the country should be reforested to 
make that river again navigable to the 
same extent as before. Those parts are 
being reforested, and we shall have 
once more a navigable Loire from 
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Roanne to the sea. The personnel 
who have the care of canals have also 
the supervision of rivers, and the num- 
ber of navigable kilometers increases 
from year to year; it has now reached 
eight thousand. 

Thus are we working in order to 
turn to the best possible use the na- 
tural resources of our country, those 
resources which the rashness of iso- 
lated individuals would often destroy, 
if Parliament did not interfere in the 
interest of the many. As the meeting 
of this very congress shows, you are 
bent on doing the same, on a scale 
proportionate to the immensity of your 
territory and of your resources. The 
importance of the general plan which 
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will coordinate the efforts made 
throughout the country, so that the re- 
sult will be a harmonious whole and 
that prosperity reaches every part of 
this land, is proportionately great. 
The principles which govern the 
question are happily familiar to you, 
and you well know that if the Missis- 
sippi is the “father of waters,” the for- 
est is the father of the Mississippi. 
We watch with friendly interest what 
you are doing in this line, and we are 
confident that your ship of state will 
ride the waves as ours has done for 
sO many centuries, a ship that may 
know storms, but shall never founder. 
“Fluctuat nec mergitur.” 


IN THE HEART OF THE WOODS 


Such beautiful things in the heart of the 


woods! 


Flowers and férns and the soft green 


moss; 


Such love of the birds in the solitudes, 
Where the swift winds glance and the 


tree tops toss; 


Spaces of silence swept with song, 


Which 


above. 


nobody hears 


but the God 


Spaces where myriad creatures throng, 
Sunning themselves in his guarding 


love. 


Such safety and peace in the heart of the 


woods, 


Far from the city’s dust and din, | 
Where passion nor hate nor man in- 


trudes, 


Nor fashion nor folly has entered in. 
Deeper than hunter’s trail hath gone 


Glimmers 
deer drink; 


the tarn where 


the wild 


And fearless and free comes the gentle 


fawn, 


To peep at herself o’er the grassy 


brink. 


Such pledges of love in the heart of the 


woods! 


For the Maker of all things keeps the 


feast, 


And over the tiny flowers broods 


With 


ceased. 
If he cares for this, will he not for thee— 
Thee, wherever thou art to-day? 
Child of an infinite Father, see; 
And safe in such gentlest keeping stay. 


—Margaret E. Sangster. 


care that for ages has never 














THE NATIONAL RIVERS AND 
HARBORS CONGRESS 


Washington, D. C., December 3, 4 and 5, 1907 


BY 


Mrs. Lydia Adams-Williams, of Women’s National Press Association, and International’ 
League of Press Clubs 


Special Report for FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION 


T BE large ball room of the New 

Willard Hotel, all in white and 
gold, with the National emblem in evi- 
dence, was the scene of a brilliant and 
representative gathering of the fore- 
most and most substantial men of the 
Nation, when the important Rivers 
and Harbors Congress held its ses- 
sions there on December 3, 4, and 5, 
1907. 

Cabinet members and other repre- 
sentatives of the great Government de- 
partments, foreign Ambassadors, 
United States Senators and Congress- 
men, the Governors of many States 
and other notables of State and Na- 
tional distinction, and representatives 
of the most important financial and 
commercial industries from every part 
of the Union, with a sprinkling of 
earnest and interested women, com- 
bined to make a gathering, the per- 
sonnel of which is seldom, if ever, 
equalled. 

In attendance there were, not count- 
ing many spectators, 2,000 delegates 
from 463 cities and towns in 43 States. 
These were appointed by 23 govern- 
ors, 51 mayors and 183 waterway and 
commercial organizations. 

Congressman Joseph E. Ransdell, 
of Louisiana, President of the Rivers 
and Harbors Congress—he whose un- 
tiring energy and unswerving devo- 
tion to the one fixed policy of “fifty 
millions annually for river and har- 
bor improvements,” bid fair to be 


crowned with success—called the 
meeting to order and presided in an 
able and impartial manner over its de- 
liberations. 

The Congress was opened with a 
prayer by Rev. Earl Cranston, of 
Washington, D. C., bishop of the M. 
I. Church. 

The able Secretary of State, Elihu 
Root, was the first and principal 
speaker, of the opening session. After 
commending the efficient work of 
Chairman Burton, of the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee, and referring to 
the Panama and Erie canals, Secre- 
tary Root said: “We have reached 
the bridge. It is now a question of 
whether we shall have our products 
carried or not. 

“There is no greater achievement 
than the transportation of articles 
from one point where they are value- 
less to another where they are valu- 
able. The railroads of the country 
no longer are able, physically, to carry 
the traffic of America, and the one 
avenue open to such traffic is water 
transportation. We must move for- 
ward or we will go backward. I see 
American production handicapped by 
two things; first, the cost of getting 
the goods to the seaboard, and, sec- 
ond, the absence of an American 
merchant marine.” 


The Ambassador from France, M. 
Jusserand, delivered an entertaining 
and characteristic address.* 


*NOTE.—Found elsewhere in this issue—Ed. 
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Senator F. G. Newlands delivered 
a strong address and advocated es- 
pecially unionization or nationaliza- 
tion in the development of all natural 
resources. He said the people form 
public opinion; Congress records pub- 
lic opinion. We must, therefore, edu- 
cate the people. Senator Newlands 
explained the provisions of his bill be- 
fore Congress, which provides for the 
expenditure of fifty million dollars 
annually for the next ten years for the 
improvement of the country’s water- 
ways. 


J. C. Welliver, of Iowa, a bright 
newspaper correspondent, who inves- 
tigated the waterways of Europe for 
the Government, gave an interesting 
comparison of European railways and 
waterways. 


Albert Bettinger, of Cincinnati, em- 
phasized the necessity of a five hun- 
dred million dollar bond issue. 23 


The Governor of West Virginia, 
W. M. O. Dawson, said that we should 
improve our rivers and harbors, so as 
to be ready for the Panama Canal 
when it is ready for us. 


A notable ovation was given the 
United States Forester, Mr. Gifford 
Pinchot, who delighted and interested 
the large audience with a masterly 
exposition of not only the need of 
utilizing the waters and forests, and 
the public lands for homes, but of 
conserving all the country’s natural 
resources for the benefit of the public. 
He said that the range had been de- 
pleted and the coal wasted, and that a 
timber famine was now at hand. 
Heretofore, each individual interest 
had been working and fighting alone; 
these interests had not yet stood to- 
gether. They all should now unite in 
the conservation of the whole; they 
should all move forward together. 
“Nothing can stop our progress,” said 
Mr. Pinchot, “if we all unite. The fu- 
ture of our country lies in our hands 
now; shall we hand on our prosperity 
or discount it and use it now?” 


Chairman of the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission Martin A. Knapp 
spoke of the enormous increase in 
freight traffic and said that the United 
States must improve the inland wa- 
ter transportation if we wish to com- 
pete with the other nations of the 
world in foreign commerce. 


Ex-Governor Dr. Geo. C. Pardee 
of California who, with Mrs. Pardee 
and a delegation of thirty-three Cali- 
fornians, came 3,000 miles to attend 
the Congress, spoke very entertain- 
ingly of the necessity of preserving 
the forests. He said we should pre- 
serve the rivers and harbors where 
they begin—in the mountains of the 
country. 


The improvement of the waterways 
by an expenditure of five hundred 
million dollars, paid in sums of fifty 
million dollars every year, was fur- 
ther advocated by Governor Glenn of 
North Carolina, who also depreciated 
the spending of “millions for battle- 
ships that can’t enter our harbors.” 


Dr. N. G. Blalock of the State of 
Washington, a prominent figure at all 
irrigation and similar congresses, 
spoke interestingly of the Columbia 
River and what its development means 
to the people of his enterprising State. 

Continued cheers greeted Congress- 
man Theodore E. Burton, chairman 
of the Rivers and Harbors Committee, 
when he arose to address the Con- 
gress. He spoke of the inadequacy of 
railway transportation, and said: “I 
can stand by your platform of $50,- 
000,000 a year.” 


Mrs. Lydia Adams-Williams also 
addressed the Congress and empha- 
sized the statements, previously made, 
that the forest is the father of the 
river, and that without forests there 
would be no rivers. 


The interest of the convention was 
centered in the address by James J. 
Hill, the railroad magnate and wizard 
of transportation. Mr. Hill spoke of 
the necessity of deepening the lower 
Mississippi from St. Louis to the 
Gulf to a depth of eighteen to twenty 














feet. He said that it would take 75,- 
000 miles of new trackage, costing, 
with terminals, $5,500,000,000, to ac- 
commodate existing traffic. 


Governor Johnson of Minnesota, 
mentioned as a possible Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency, spoke of 
the Mississippi valley as-one of the 
biggest and most powerful facts of 
God’s footstool; he gave many figures 
to support his contention that relief 
from the present railway freight con- 
gestion can be obtained only by im- 
proving and utilizing the waterways 
of the country. 


Many other notable people gave ex- 
cellent and highly appreciated ad- 
dresses before the Congress, among 
them, John Barrett, Director of the 
Bureau of American Republics; John 
M. Stahl, former president of the 
Farmers’ National Congress; Cyrus 
P. Walbridge of St. Louis; Gustav 
Schwab of New York; Congressman 
J. Hampton Moore; and President 
Finley of the Southern Railway ; Gov- 
ernor Cummins of Iowa; Governor 
Comer of Alabama; Governor Hoke 
Smith of Georgia; Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Davidson of Texas; Leroy 
Percy of Mississippi; and Lloyd E. 
Chamberlain of Boston, president of 
the Massachusetts State Board of 
Trade. 


Notable addresses were also made 
by Special Director John A. Fox, who 
visited twenty-six States and ninety- 
nine cities and who was cheered as 
the “Arkansas traveler;” and Col. J. 
F. Ellison, secretary of the Congress, 
who gave a very encouraging sum- 
mary of the work done; President Jo- 
seph E. Ransdell gave his report and 
an address outlining the principal ob- 
jects of the convention. 


Others who favored the Congress 
with excellent addresses were John 
M. Parker of New Orleans; Henry M. 
Beardsly, mayor of Kansas City; and 
Capt. Alex McDougall, for forty years 
a captain of the Great Lakes, and who 
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has seen the traffic on those inland 
seas grow from practically nothing to 
the enormous total of twelve million 
net tons, as reported in the govern- 
ment figures for October of this year. 
Also George Clinton.of Buffalo, a 
grandson of DeWitt Clinton, who said 
that the Japanese are reaching out to 
get the trade of South America; also 
Chas. Emory Smith of Philadelphia, 
and Arthur Knox of New York City; 
and Governor Vardaman of Missis- 
sippi. 

Two very interesting and much ap- 
preciated stereopticon and moving 
picture lectures were delivered, one by 
Thos. S. Anderson of Boston, on Eu- 
rope’s Great Seaports; and one by O. 
P. Austin of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, showing old ways 
and new ways of travel, in a trip 
around the world. 


The resolutions as presented by 
Congressman J. Hampton Moore, 
pledge the Congress to the adoption 
of a policy calling for a five hundred 
million dollar bond issue for river and 
harbor improvement; they conclude 
with a resolution presented by Hon. 
Joseph N. Teal of Oregon, conveying 
approbation and commendation for 
the loyal and unfaltering devotion to 
the cause of waterway improvement 
by the president, ‘Hon. Joseph E. 
Ransdell; by the secretary-treasurer, 
Capt. J. F. Ellison, and by the special 
director, John A. Fox, all of whom 
were unanimously re-elected to their 
respective offices. 


The deliberations of the Congress 
were accorded a successful and bril- 
liant conclusion by a reception tender- 
ed the delegates by President Roose- 
velt and by the presentation of the 
resolutions to Vice President Fair- 
banks and Speaker Cannon, all of 
whom made notable addresses ex- 
pressing their appreciation of the 
work done by the Congress, and offer- 
ing every encouragement for the fu- 
ture progress of the work. 
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The Month in Government Forest Work. 


In its investigations for 
the improvement of 
grazing lands within the 
National Forests carried on during 
the past year, the Forest Service has 
found that the ranges on some of the 
forests can not be fully utilized by 
stock because of a lack of a proper 
water supply. Plans have been made 
for bettering these conditions. 

Work to improve the water supply 
will be started this year in two for- 
ests, and before the coming of another 
grazing season a number of ranges 
will be improved very materially. 

In the Leadville National Forest, in 
Colorado, the men in charge will clean 
out and protect twelve different 
springs and pipe the water into 
troughs. The work on the Tumacacori 
National Forest, in Arizona, will be 
somewhat more extensive, although 
only half as many springs will be af- 
fected as in the Leadville Forest. This 
method of cleaning out and protecting 
springs and other watering places will 
result in much benefit to stockmen 
grazing on the strips of ranges within 
the forests. Improvement work along 
the same general lines will also be be- 
gun on other National Forests. 


Cleaning Out 
the Springs 


Uieaticn For many years the tan 
oe 2an bark oak in Californi 
Bark Oak . , a 


(Quercus densiflora, 
Hook.) has been exploited in a véry 
wasteful manner. The lumbermen 
have gone into the forests, cut down 
the trees, stripped them of their bark, 
and after cutting up a small per cent 
of the body of the tree for cordwood, 
have left the remainder to rot or to 


be burned up in the redwood logging 
operations which follow. 

The wood of tanbark oak has here- 
tofore been regarded as unsuitable for 
anything but fuel, but this prejudice 
has been mainly due to the difficulty 
of seasoning it. The Forest Service, in 
cooperation with the Northwestern 
Redwood Company, are studying on 
this problem. If it is found that sea- 
soning can be done as well with trees 
cut in the spring as in the fall, this 
will be preferable, because it is easier 
to peel the bark from trees cut in the 
spring. 

Other experiments will be made in 
the way of flexure, end compression, 
side compression and sheer tests on 
small specimens. Strength determina- 
tions will also be made on larger 
pieces suitable for wagon stock, coop- 
erage, etc. 

The tan bark oak grows in the Cali- 
fornia Coast Range from the Santa 
Cruz Mountains north into Southern 
Oregon. The tree is tall and often 
spreading. Its average diameter is 
about twenty-four inches. 

Despite the inroads of the tan bark 
industry on the stand, there is esti- 
mated to be about 1,000,000,000 feet 
yet uncut. To utilize the tree for lum- 
ber would result in the annual saving 
of many thousands of dollars. 


in Get The city of Los Ange- 
orest, Grif- ; 4 
fith Park _‘[¢sis planting a forest 


which should be self- 
supporting and profitable, on a three- 
thousand acre tract of waste land, 
known as Griffith Park. The Forest 
Service has. at the request of the city, 
made planting plans. 
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The laboratories of the 
apneeey Office of Wood Chemis- 
heniears try have_ heretofore 


been located at Boston 
and New Haven. They are now being 
consolidated in Washington, quarters 
having been found at 1530 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue Southeast. The one 
hitherto at Boston has dealt with pa- 
per pulp questions largely; and the 
one at New Haven with wood distilla- 
tion. 


The President has just 
signed proclamations 
creating the new Vegas 
National Forest in Nevada, and mak- 
ing an addition to the Aquarius Na- 
tional Forest in Utah. 

The Vegas National Forest includes 
the area known locally as the Sheep 
Mountains and is situated in south- 
western Lincoln County, Nevada, and 
has an area of approximately 195,- 
840 acres. Nevada will now have 
eight National Forests, with an aggre- 
gate area of 2,528,479 acres. The 
State’s timber resources are light and 
the creation of this forest will help 
materially to insure a permanent tim- 
ber supply. The creation was re- 
quested in petitions and letters sent to 
the Forest Service by Nevada citizens. 

Commercial species of trees in the 
forest include yellow pine, juniper, 
mountain mahogany, and pinion. The 
best of the yellow pine averages about 
5,000 feet per acre. Under adminis- 
tration the land will be protected from 
forest fires, theft and wasteful ex- 
ploitation. The new forest will be in 
charge of Harry E. Matthews, who is 
also Acting Supervisor of the Charles- 
ton Forest, with headquarters at Las 
Vegas. So far as is possible Nevada 
men will be chosen to assist him. 

The land added to the Aquarius 
Forest, in south central Utah, is 
known as the Table Cliffs addition, 
and is located in the southwestern part 
of Garfield County. This territory is 


Nevada 
and Utah 


a portion of the rim of Salt Lake ba- 
sin, separating the drainage of the 
Colorado River from that which flows 
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The 
commercial forest consists of pure 
yellow pine at the lower elevations, 
while higher up is found this species 
mixed with Engelmann spruce, Alpine 
fir, foxtail pine and limber pines. 

Part of the land in the addition is 
covered with forest growth of a non- 
commercial type, which is chiefly val- 
uable for conserving the flow of 
streams used for irrigation of the fer- 
tile lands along the Sevier Valley. 
The village of Escalante receives one- 
third of its water for municipal pur- 
poses from this area. It is estimated 
that 400 acres of land in Upper Po- 
tato Valley and 600 acres around Es- 
calante are irrigated by water from 
the Table Cliffs country. The Aquar- 
ius Forist is in charge of Supervisor 
Geo. H. Barney, with headquarters at 
Escalante. 


northerly into the Great Basin. 


Farthest | President Roosevelt has 
ont aaa just signed a proclama- 


tion creating a National 
Forest in the west central part of the 
State of Arkansas. This timbered 
area, which covers more than 1,000,- 
000 acres, will have the distinction of 
being the farthest east of all of the 
Government forests. This new forest, 
which will be called the Arkansas, 
brings the total area of the National 
Forests up to 161,233,985 acres, a lit- 
tle more than one-fifth of the country’s 
total forested area. 

The Arkansas National Forest is lo- 
cated in the. counties of Scott, Polk, 
Montgomery, Yell, Logan, Perry, Sa- 
line, and Garland. The most valuable 
stands of timber in the forest are made 
up of short leaf pine, red, white and 
post oak, and a little black walnut and 
cherry. The commercial timber varies 
from 1,000 to 15,000 feet an acre. A 
conservative estimate places the com- 
mercial timber in the forest at one bil- 
lion board feet, but it is thought prob- 
able that the actual amount will over- 
run this estimate by several hundred 
million feet. 

Samuel J. Record, formerly of the 
Office of Forest Management in the 
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Forest Service, will be the supervisor 
in charge of the new forest; he has 
left Washington for Fort Smith, 
where he will establish headquarters. 
Mr. Record is a trained forester, and 
has practical knowledge of the forest 
conditions in the West by reason of 
four years’ field work in the Ozark 
region of Missouri, in Montana, 
Michigan, several States of the mid- 
dle West, and finally in Arkansas, 
where he made a working plan in 
1906, for 70,000 acres of pine forest, 
and later made examination of the 
land and recommendation for the 
withdrawal of the area now included 
in the new Arkansas forest. 


Arkansas Arkansas has always 
Forest been rich in forest re- 
Resources 


sources. Originally the 
entire State was clothed with forests 
with the exception of about 900 square 
miles. The entire area of the State is 
53,850 square miles. Fully 80 per cent 
of its area remains in woodland, of 
which two-thirds are commercial for- 
est. This places Arkansas among the 
most heavily timbered States, and 
makes it the center of unusual activ- 
ity in the lumber business. 

The total amount of standing tim- 
ber in the State is approximately 100 
billion feet, of which pine comprises 
20 billion. The total cut for the year 
1906 was nearly 2 billion feet, the 
largest in the history of the State. At 
this rate fifty years will be required to 
cut off all the timber, assuming that 
the factor of growth will be offset by 
deterioration and waste. In all proba- 
bility the rate of cutting will increase 
so materially that the available supply 
will be largely exhausted in less than 
twenty years. If present methods are 
continued, most of this forest land will 
become barren and unproductive; if 
properly managed, it will play an im- 
portant part in the future prosperity 
of the State. 

A particularly favorable fact in con- 
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nection with the Arkansas National 
Forest is found in the hearty spirit of 
co-operation manifested by the Arkan- 
sas people, who apparently recogniz- 
ing the immense benefits which are to 
be conferred in the conservation of the 
timber supplies there, have accepted 
the incoming of the Forest Service as 
a salutary event and assisted the Gov- 
ernment officials with helpful sugges- 
tions. 


Mississippi Fires are very common 
Valley throughout the region in 
Conditions 


which the Arkansas For- 
est is located. The forest will be put 
under administration at once, and with 
a competent ranger force and proper 
co-operation on the part of the settlers 
living within the boundaries of the 
forest, the fires can be soon be brought 
under control. In the West, where 
practically all of the National Forests 
are located, it has been shown that fire 
can be reduced to a point where the 
loss is utterly insignificant, through 
the system of patrol which is an im- 
portant part of the forest administra- 
tion. 

The creation of the Arkansas Na- 
tional Forest has brought a relatively 
small area of the immense forest area 
of the Mississippi Valley under practi- 
cal forest administration. As an ob- 
ject-lesson as to what can be done in 
the way of conservative lumbering, the 
forest will be of great interest to lum- 
bermen in the Mississippi Valley, and 
it is hoped that the large areas in pri- 
vate hands will be managed on strict 
forestry principles when the practical 
results of government administration 
of this forest are seen. 

The recent additions in California, 
Arizona, Nevada, and Arkansas bring 
the total area of the National Forests 
of the country, including Alaska and 
Porto Rico, up to about 161,000,000 
acres. The Alaska forests are over 
12,000,000, and the one in Porto Rico 
about 66,000. 


w 








Government Irrigation Work During the Month. 


Round-Up <A summation of the work 
eed Year’s of the Reclamation Serv- 
ork 

ice for 1907 shows that it 
has dug 1,815 miles of canals, or near- 
ly the distance from Washington, D. C. 
to Idaho. Some of these canals carry 
whole rivers, like the Truckee River 
in Nevada and the North Platte in 
Wyoming. The tunnels excavated are 
56 in number, and have an aggregate 
length of 1034 miles. The Service has 
erected 214 “eon structures, including 
the great dams in Nevada and the 
Minidoka dam in Idaho, 80 feet high 
and 650 feet long. It has completed 
670 headworks, flumes, etc. 


It has built 611 miles of wagon 
road in mouritainous country and into 
heretofore inaccessible regions. It has 
erected and has in operation 830 miles 
of telephones. Its own cement mill 
has manufactured 80,000 barrels of ce- 
ment, and the purchased amount is 
403,000 barrels. Its own saw mills 
have cut 3,036,000 feet B. M. of lum- 
ber, and 23,685,000 feet have been pur- 
chased. The surveying parties of the 
Service have completed . topographic 
surveys covering 10,970 square miles, 
an area greater than the combined 
areas of Massachusetts and Rhode Isl- 
and. The transit lines had a length of 
18,900 linear miles, while the level 
lines run amount to 24,218 miles, or 
nearly sufficient to go around the 
earth. 

The diamond drillings for dam sites 
and canals amount to 66,749 feet, or 
more than twelve miles. To-day the 
Service owns and has at work 1,500 
horses and mules. It operates 9 loco- 


motives, 611 cars and 23 miles of rail- 


road, 84 gasoline engines and 70 
steam engines. It has constructed and 
is operating five electric light plants. 
There have been excavated 33,419,222 
cubic yards of earth and 4,745,000 cu- 
bic yards of rock. The equipment now 
operated by the Service on force ac- 
count work represents an investment 
of a million dollars. 

This work has been carried on with 
the following force: Classified and 
registered service, including Washing- 
ton office, 1,126; laborers employed di- 


rectly by the Government, 4,448; la- 
borers employed by contractors, 10,- 
789, total of all forces, 16,363. The 


expenditures now total nearly $1,000,- 
000 per month. As a result of the 
operations of the Reclamation Service 
eight new towns have been establish- 
ed, 100 miles of branch railroads have 
been constructed, and 14,000 people 
have taken up their residence in the 
desert. 


Truckee-Car- Amongst the points of 
son Project information given out 
epee by the _ Reclamation 
Service for the benefit of home-seek- 
ers are the following facts: 

The Truckee-Carson project is now 
practically completed. Four million 
dollars have been spent in the con- 
struction of dams, ditches and drains 
and over 100,000 acres of land are now 
open to settlement. Some of the 
ditches have been operated for two 
years. During the season of 1906, 21,- 
000 acres were cultivated, and during 
1907 practically 25,000 acres were cul- 
tivated. There are now about one 
thousand farms awaiting settlement. 
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The project is located in Western 
Nevada, in what is known as the Car- 
son Sink Valley. This valley is the 
bed of an ancient lake long since 
dried up, and the soils are composed 
of the sediments deposited in this lake 
and are rich in all the elements of 
plant food. The valley is surrounded 
by mountains ; those on the east, north 
and south are barren desert hills with 
but few trees except the hardy pinion 
pine of the desert ranges. On the 
west, mountain range after mountain 
range is piled up, culminating in the 
snow-clad peaks of the Sierra Neva- 
da on the California border line. 


’ The average elevation of 
aie the valley is about four 
thousand feet above sea- 
level; or two hundred feet lower than 
Salt Lake City; twelve hundred feet 
lower than Denver. The valley is 
barren of all tree growth except a few 
cottonwoods along the streams, and 
greasewood, sagebrush, rabbit - brush 
and other desert vegetation upon the 
plains outside of the river bottoms. 
The Carson River enters the valley 
from the west, flows through the en- 
tire length of the basin and deposits 
its waters in Carson Sink; which, by 
the way, is not a sink as generally 
known, but is a large bare mud flat 
which becomes a lake in spring dur- 
ing the floods, but which during the 
late summer and fall months is a shin- 
ing alkali flat, devoid of all life. The 
water escapes only by evaporation. 
The Truckee River, fed by the eter- 
nal snows of the Sierra Nevada and 
regulated in its flow by beautiful 
mountain lakes, such as Tahoe, Don- 
ner, Independence and others, does 
not enter the Carson Sink Valley; but 
after leaving the mountains at Wads- 
worth, turns north and flows into 


Pyramid and Winnemucca lakes, and 
is there lost by evaporation. The Gov- 
ernment has, however, dug a large 
ditch to convey the Truckee River 
water over into the Carson River, and 
irrigate the fertile lands in the Carson 
Sink Valley. Through this ditch we 
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have the full benefit of the waters of 
the Truckee River, thus uniting the 
two streams for the benefit of the 
lands around Fallon. 


Another Irri- The valley is a desert; it 
poet Garden needs but water and set- 
and : 

tlers to make it a veri- 
table paradise. It has all of the po- 
tential resources of such a country as 
that which now surrounds North 
Yakima, Wash., Boise, Idaho, or 
Greeley, Colo., and the same class of 
energetic citizens as have made those 
districts ‘so beautiful, will, in the 
course of time, make the country 
around Fallon as famous and as fertile 
as any irrigated district in the West. 
To the men from the humid coun- 
tries, the Nevada landscape seems at 
first barren, cheerless and even for- 
bidding, but to the man who can enjoy 
sunshine, and who has sufficient im- 
agination and acquaintance with des- 
ert countries, the landscape is full of 
hope and promise; it needs but the in- 
telligent work of the farmer to make 
it beautiful and productive. 


The main trans-conti- 
nental line of the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad 
passes along the northern border of 
the valley, but it is not possible to see 
many of the irrigable lands from this 
railroad. At Hazen two _ branches 
leave the main line, one going seven- 
teen miles in a southeasterly direction 
to Fallon; the other running south to 
Goldfield, Tonopah and the great min- 
ing districts of Southern Nevada. 
These two lines of railroad give com- 
munication with the outside world, af- 
ford a means of distributing products 
to the mining market, and, as the 
country builds up it is likely that fur- 
ther extensions of these branches 
will be made so that farmers in out- 


Railroads 


lying districts will have railroad 
facilities. 

Fallon is the county seat 
Towns: of Churchill County, has 
Fallon 


a resident population of 
about one thousand people, is the 
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largest town in the valley, and is grow- 
ing rapidly. It has many beautiful 
homes, is favorably located, and some 
of the streets are well shaded and 
beautiful, for trees were planted in 
this district thirty years ago. It does 
a very extensive business among the 
mining camps in the neighboring 
mountains, and is practically the dis- 
tributing point for territory within a 
radius of fifty miles. In 1902 Fallon 
had a population of 1,000, and has 
more than doubled its numbers within 
the last year. It promises to be a town 
of 3,000 people within another year, 
and eventually should have five to ten 
thousand inhabitants. There are open- 
ings for many lines of business in Fal- 
lon, and he who enters the town now 
will find every opportunity to build 
up a good business. It is the geo- 
graphical center of the irrigable lands 
of the Truckee-Carson project and can 
never have a competitor as a distribu- 
ting point. 


Hazen, the junction 
point of the Southern 
Pacific, is a town of pos- 
sibly 300 inhabitants, and is destined 
to become an important railroad cen- 
ter and the local distributing point for 
25,000 acres of irrigable land. Hazen 
has a hotel, stores, etc., and offers an 
excellent opening for small business 
ventures. 

Stillwater is a small town fourteen 
miles northeast of Fallon and was set- 
tled in the early days when travel 
through Nevada was going on over 
the old overland trail. Stillwater has a 
population of perhaps fifty, but is so 
favorably situated that it undoubtedly 
will become an important agricultural 
distribution point, and will be the town 
from which miners in the mountains 
near by will secure their supplies. 

Postoffices are conveniently located 
at other points in the valley. The agri- 
cultural possibilities of the valley will 


Hazen and 
Stillwater 


January 


be considered in next month’s issue of 
FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION. 


What Recla- Not the least interesting 
peg Does of the projects planned 
Tadiens by the Reclamation Ser- 

vice are those which re- 
late to the irrigation of the Indian res- 
ervations of the West. For the pres- 
ent fiscal year there is available for 
this purpose an appropriation of $1,- 
200,000. The plan under which Sec- 
retary Garfield and Indian Commis- 
sioner Leupp are proceeding is to 
make the Indians economically inde- 
pendent. Small farms outside the 
reservations Will be given to individ- 
ual Indians who are sufficiently ca- 
pable to look out for themselves. The 
majority, however, will continue to 
live on the reservations, where in the 
past agriculture has been hampered or 
made impossible by lack of water. 
Now it is the intention that the water 
rights of the Indians shall be pro- 
tected, and canal systems are to be 
constructed for the proper irrigation 
of their allotments. 

The labor on the big dam across 
the Zuni River in New Mexico has 
been done chiefly by the Navajo, Zuni, 
and Pueblo tribes. These Indians have 
been taught to work with derricks and 
hoisting engines, and to operate steam 
drills and perform concrete mixing 
and trench excavation. They have 
done this work, of course, under the 
supervision of a competent engineer 
and assisted by a sprinkling of skilled 
white labor. 

It is hardly to be supposed that all 
of the Indians can be prevented from 
alienating their lands when they are 
officially allotted to them in severalty ; 
but enough has been accomplished in 
educating them to independence to 
make it reasonably certain that a large 
number will become industrious and 
contented tillers of the soil. 
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Department of Fores- 


Pennsylvania 
Lack of space 


try, Biennial Report. 
prevented the notice which should 
have been given earlier of the Re- 
port of the Pennsylvania Department 
of Forestry for 1905-1906, which ap- 
peared a few weeks ago The Commis- 
sioner of Forestry, Robert S. Conklin, 
is also president of the State Forest 
Reservation Commission. 


The report is a commnennaiies sum- 
mary of the work in preserving and 
developing the forests of the State 
and the care of the vast areas of 
woodlands now under its charge. 

The Forestry Commission now holds 
701,297 acres of forest land in twenty- 
three counties of the State. At the 
time of the filing of the report, thére 
was under contract to be purchased an 
additional area of 100,000 acres. The 
price paid is about $2.50 per acre. 

As these lands are purchased from 
all who care to sell at the price offer- 
ed, they are located in many parts of 
the State. 


The various details of the manage- 
ment of the forest areas are interesting 
and instructive to private owners of 
forest lands. The result of the Com- 
mission’s experiments in reforesting is 
clearly set forth and must be of great 
value to the owners of timber lands. 


The Old Mountain Pines. The beau- 
tiful poem under this title in our No- 
vember issue, by Andrew Sherwood, 
of Portland, Oregon, was intended by 
the author to appear with a dedica- 
tion to one of his friends who doubtless 
shares his feeling toward the pine 
trees. Both Mr. Sherwood and Mr. 
Elliott are members of the American 
Forestry Association. The poem is 
dedicated as follows: 

“To my friend, Hon. S. B. 
Reynoldsville, Pennsylvania; 
of the Pennsylvania State Forest 
Reservation Commission, and author 
of “The Timber Trees of Our Coun- 


Elliott, 
member 


try.” 
American Industries for November 
15th has an illustrated article describ- 


ing the Cape Cod canal, now under con- 
struction by public-spirited citizens, and 
to form part of the seacoast canal line 
between Massachusetts and North Caro- 
lina, 








A Successful Soutiern Hay Farm. 
The monthly publication list of the 
Department of Agriculture for No- 
vember (issued December first) con- 
tains A Successful Hay Farm, by Har- 
mon Benton, of the Office of Farm 
Management. ‘This is a part of the re 
clamation work by that office, men- 
tioned in the News and Notes of this 
issue of Forestry and Irrigation. The 
bulletin gives the details of the man 
agement, cultural methods, equipment, 
cost, etc., of a twenty-five acre hay 
farm in Cherokee County, South Car 
olina, with some general suggestions 
for hay growers in the South. 


In the Railway Critic recently appear- 
ed an article by one of the directors of 
the American Forestry Association, viz 
W. W. Finley, president of the South 
ern Railway, on The Correction of Rail 
way Abuses. 


In the Federation Bulletin for Decem- 
ber, the official organ of the General Fed 
eration of the Women’s Clubs, we find : 
communication by Mrs. Peterson, cfaae- 
man of the Forestry Committee. Sh« 
urges effort to the end that every State in 
the Union be brought into the movement 
to save the trees, by means of the en 
lightenment of public sentiment. Sug 
gestions are given for forestry work by 
the clubs. 

In the same issue the report of the Col 
orado State Federation mentions the 
many activities of the Forestry Commit 
tee in that State, and the wonderful 
growth of interest among the clubs. 


An editorial in the Outlook says the 
success of the National Forests, both 
financially and in beneficial results, is a 
satisfaction to economists and right 
minded citizens. 


The Engineer, published at Chicago, 
tells of a proposed enterprise in Maine 
for obtaining power from the tides. A 
profile is shown of the plant to be erect- 
ed at South Thomaston. The power is 


to come from air compression, and the 
compressor part does not involve ma- 
chinery, hence is expected to be cheap. 











FOR SALE 


SET OF 


SARGENT’S SILVA OF NORTH AMERICA 


Fourteen volumes in original boxes. Cost $350 
net: offered at $265 net. Alsoanumber of books 
on FORESTRY and BO'ANY. Address 


W. W. ASHE 


Forest Service w ashington, D. C. 


HARVARD UN IVERSITY 
The Graduate School of Applied Science and 


The Lawrence Scientific School 


offer graduate and undergraduate courses in Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, Miningand Metallurgic al 
Engineering, Architecture, Landscape Architec- 
ture,Forestry, Physics, Chemistry, Biology and 
Geology. 

For furtherinformation, address W.C. SABINE, 
15 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


THE PINES 
Tallulah Falls, Ga. 
Miss A. G. STONE, Prop. 


Summer season from June to 
October. At other seasons by 
special appointment. 


Rates: $2 to $2.50 per day 
$10 to $15 per week 
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Pennsylvania 
state College 





A thorough and practical under- 
graduate course in technical for- 
estry, 
of professional and applied for- 
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preparing men for all lines 


tical field work in surveying, map- 
ping and forest measurements. 
One of the largest of the State 
Forest Reserves is within a 
walk of the college. 


short 


—— ——_____—____________, 





For tnformation regarding entrance require- 
ments, expenses, ete,, address 


Department of Forestry 


State College, Penna, 
0090000000 
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THE Continuing Garden 


with its enclosure of Amoor River Privetand its bordersofi Hardy Perennial Phlioxes, 
planted for a long season of bloom, will require a clump of transient-leaved shrubs on the lawn to 


properly setoff its 
beauty, The group 
should contain shrubs 
in contrast, which, in 
flower, foliaze and 
fruit will follow each 
other through the sea 
son. For this purpose 
we have selected 


A Dozen 
HARDY 
SHRUBS 


as follows: Mezereum, 
Drooping Golden Bell, 
Persian White Lilac 
Spirea, Van Houtte; 
Japanese Snowball, 

















Mock Urange, Deutzia, Pride of Rochester: 


Spirea, Anthony Waterer; Barberry. 


The dozen shrubs, carriage charges prepaid, only $2; 


Weigelas, Variegated; Althea; Hydrangea, Plumed} 


larger 


specimens, $3. Book, ‘‘Peter’s Plants,’ FREE! The most modern and most helpful catalogue sorted 


Be sure to get a copy. 


Peter’s Nursery Co., Box 1207, Knoxviile, Tenn. 























